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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone. Edited 
by his Son, W. Toeosatp Wotre Tone. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1827. Colburn. 


We know of no chapter in the civil history of 
mankind of deeper or more intense interest 
than that relating to Ireland, and her unfor- 
tunate people. It matters not what may be 
our politics, or our creed, or whether we at- 
tribute her misfortunes to bad government or 
priestcraft, to the desertion of her landhold- 
ers, or the subdivision of her farms ; the pulses 
of the heart must beat quicker, and all the 
social feelings of our nature be aroused at the 
bare mention of her name. The spectacle is 
before us of some millions of our fellow beings, 
nay, of our countrymen and kin, in a state of 
complete moral disorganization, ready to 
kindle at the first spark into sedition, and suf- 
fering evils under which, whatever be our 
supports, the humanity within us can hardly 
retain its form. The subject of [reland has 
become so connected indeed with questions 
of high and permanent interest, that we can 
scarcely any longer consider it as one of mere 
politics or ministerial debate. The philoso- 
pher and the philanthropist have now as 
deep a stake as the legislator, and the general 
voice of mankind is making an appeal, that 
drowns the puny whispers and the heartless 
cavil of the cold and interested politician. 
The cloud, too, that is hanging over her, has 
spread a gloom not on her own plains only, 
but lours, like an omen, over the whole king- 
dom of which she forms a part; and if her 
people perish when the cloud bursts, the tor- 
rent that overwhelms her will require a higher 
mound than her poor and ruined cabins. But 
singly and alone, were we connected by no 
ties to this ill-fated country, had we no call 
on our national honour and our social inte- 
grity; could we, consistently with our duty, 
calmly weigh her in the balance with any 
private interest or advantage, still would she 
claim our utmost efforts to save her, and 
shame us with eternal ignominy, if we sacri- 
ficed her to the temporal convenience of our 
Own country. We have no intention of of- 
fering any remarks on the measures which 
have been taken in regard to Irish affairs; we 
will venture, however, to say that, if the 
euergy and zeal employed in different quar- 
ters had been united, if the several classes | 
Whose interests were at stake had had more | 
regard to the common cause, and the peace | 
and happiness of the country been really a 
point with those whoinfluence her destinies: we 
will say, if this had been the case, there can be 
no doubt that, at the present moment, Ireland 
Would have been far advanced towards that 
state of moral and political civilization, from | 





which only her friends can rationally expect 
her improvement or her safety. But what 
good can be looked for from the exertions 
either of individuals or societies, when each 
has a separate, but none a common object of 
pursuit? What real or permanent advan- 
tages will the friends of religion effect, while 
they act separately from the » we of 
man’s first earthly interests, or what will the 
latter obtain without the basis of religion to 
support the fabric of their political inven- 
tions? The Catholic priest, the Protestant 
clergyman, the dissenting preacher, the so- 
cieties for the diffusion of knowledge and of 
the scriptures throughout the country; these, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, every one 
in the remotest degree connected with her 
government, have taken upon them to labour 
or declaim in her cause; but at what period 
have we seen any thing like a union of exer- 
tion? What have we witnessed to convince 
us that the feeling of patriotism is stronger 
than that of party, or that the fearful ruin of 
a whole people is more to be dreaded than a 
little tempering of opinion, a little sacrifice 
of power, or a still less sacrifice of property ? 
Whatever credit be due to all who have es- 
poused her cause, or interested themselves in 
her deplorable condition, there is yet wanting 
this proof of their earnestness and sincerity. 
From her situation, both in regard to her re- 
ligious and political relaticns, it is no one 
change or reform that can reduce the war- 
ring elements of her system to order. The 
religious differences of her people are not like 
those of other countries, kept up by a mere 
fondness for dissent or opposition; they are a 
part of their natures, and cherished by every 
principle and prejudice of their hearts. Their 
civil discord is not the result of a fine wrought 
theory of liberty, but springs from the misery, 
the wide spread hopeless misery, that assails 
the present, and threatens every future gene- 
ration. Involving, as these circumstances 
do, so many opposing interests and opinions, 
and, above all, exposing the country in which 
they exist to the rapacity or ambitious pro- 
jects of every adventurer, it is evident the 
friends of Ireland must hold common cause 
with each other, make sacrifices both of pro- 
perty and prejudice for her sake, and while 
they labour under the constant guidance of 
sound religious, and political principles, be 
able to look above mere selfish considera- 
tions or mere present interests. Of the many 


_truly patriotic men who have already devoted 


themselves to their country, too few have 
been under the restraint of common prudence 
or sagacity, and still fewer willing to effect 
the reformation they sought by that patient, 


but still vigorous determination, which was 


only likely to accomplish it. Had they suc- 








ceeded in their designs, there is great doubt 
whether the mass of the population of Ireland 
would have received any permanent benefit 
from the event. A different regimen would 
have been introduced, and men of very PP: 
site sentiments to those formerly at the 

of government, would have taken the lead ; 
but the question recurs,—would the new 
tem have done more than merely sapplant the 
last, or did there appear to be sufficient re- 
gard paid to the more latent causes of public 
grievances? These are important considera- 
tions, and, as we before said, awaken a deep- 
er interest than any derived from the com- 
mon topics of political science. We take up 
the volumes before us, therefore, as being 
strikingly illustrative of a great and import- 
ant subject ; of one interesting in every point 
of view, and to every class of reasoners. The 
individual of which they treat, was a man 
of a generous and noble mind, enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the cause in which he was 
engaged, and carried on through life bya 
spirit of fearless enterprize, that would have 
wrought wonders, had it been employed on 
more prudent measures. With all his faults, 
therefore, and violently as he was opposed to 
the English government, the name of Theo- 
bald Wolf Tone will be sacred among his 
opponents. He forfeited his life for the ob- 
ject he was seeking, -and that object was the 
freedom and happiness of his country. We 
shall endeavour to extract from his memoirs 
some particulars that may prove interesting 
to our readers :-— 

‘I was born,’ says he, (in a narrative com- 
menced at Paris, in 1796,) ‘ in the city of 
Dublin, on the 20th of June, 1763. My 
grandfather was a respectable farmer near 
Naas, in the county of Kildare. Being killed 
by a fall off a stack of his own corn, in the 
year 1766, his property, being freehold leases, 
descended to my father, his eldest son, who 
was at that time in successful business as a 
coachmaker. He set, in consequence, the 
lands which came thus into his possession, 
to his youngest brother, which eventually 
was the cause of much litigation between 
them, and ended in a decree of the Court of 
Chancery that utterly ruined my father; but 
of that hereafter. My mother, whose name 
was Lamport, was the daughter of a captain 
of a vessel in the West India trade, who, by 
many anecdotes which she has told me of 
him, was a great original; she had a brother, 
who was an excellent seaman, and served as 
first lieutenant on board the Buckingham, 
commanded by Admiral Tyrrel, a distin- 
guished officer in the British service. 

‘] was, as I have said, the eldest son of 
my parents, and a very great favourite. I 
was sent at the age of eig!t or nine to an ex- 
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cellent English school, kept by Sisson Dar- 
ling, a man to whose kindness and affection 
I was much indebted, and who took more 
than common pains with me. I respect him 
yet. I was very idle, and it was only the 
fear of shame which could induce me to ex- 
ertion ; nevertheless, at the approach of our 
public examinations, which were held quar- 
terly, and at which all our parents and friends 
attended, I used to labour for some time, 
and generally with success, as I have ob- 
tained six or seven premiums in different 
branches at one examination, for mathema- 
tics, arithmetic, reading, spelling, recitation, 
use of the globes, &c. In two branches I 
always failed,—writing and the catechism, 
to which last I could never bring myself to 
apply. Having continued with Mr. Darling 
for about three years, and pretty nearly ex- 
hausted the circle of English education, he 
recommended strongly to my father to put 
me to a Latin school, and to prepare me for 
the university, assuring him that [ was a fine 


boy, of uncommon talents, particularly for | 


the mathematics; that it was a thousand 
piles to throw me away on business, when, 
by giving me a liberal education, there was 
a moral certainty [ should become a fellow 
of Trinity College, which was a noble inde- 
pendence, besides the glory of the situation.’ 

He was accordingly, after some time, en- 
tered at Trinity College, Dublin. During 
his studies, he fell in love with and clan- 
destinely married the amiable woman, who 
afterwards shared so honourably in all his 
{nals After having, notwithstanding his 
idleness, obtained several college prizes, 


and taken his degree, he entered himself of | 


the Middle Temple, and was subsequently 
called to the bar. He, however, made little 
progress in the profession, and, after some 
weak attempts to overcome his natural dis- 
inclination to it, turned his attention to poli- 
tics, his first attempt in which was a pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘A Review of the last Session 
of Parliament ;’ its success was above his 
expectation, and it obtained him the notice 
of the Northern Whig Club, as well as that 

f George Ponsonby, who was at that time 
considered the leader of the Irish opposition. 
These introductions, however, produced little 
advantage to him, and we hasten to give his 
account of his acquaintance with Russell, 
and Mr. Thomas Addis Emmet, the barrister, 
with which we must conclude our present 
notice, intending to resume this interesting 
subject in our next :— 

‘ My acquaintance with Russell com- 
menced by an argument in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. Ie was at that time 
enamoured of the Whigs, but I knew these 
gentlemen a little better than he, and indeed 
he did not long remain under the delusion. 
We were struck with each other, notwith- 
standing the difference of our opinions, and 
agreed to dine together next day, in order to 
discuss the question. We liked each other 
better the second day than the first, and every 
succeeding one has increased and confirmed 
our mutual esteem. 

‘My wife's health continuing still delieate, 
she was ordered by her physician to bathe in 
she salt-water. I hired, im consequence, a 
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little box of a house on the sea side, at Irish- 
town, where we spent the summer of 1790. 
Russell and I were inseparable, and, as our 
discussions were mostly political, and our 
sentiments agreed exactly, we extended our 
views, and fortified each other in the epi- 
nions, to the propagation and establishment 
of which we have ever since been devoted. 
l recall with transport the happy days we 
spent together during that period; the deli- 
cious dinners, in the preparation of which 
my wife, Russell, and myself, were all en- 
gaged; our afternoon walks, and the dis- 
cussions we had as we lay stretched on the 
It was delightful! Sometimes Rus- 
sell’s venerable father, a veteran of nearly 
seventy, with the courage of a hero, the sere- 
nity ofa philosopher, and the piety ofa saint, 
used to visit our little mansion, and that 
day wasa fete. My wife doated on the old 
man, and he loved her like one of his chil- 
dren. I will not attempt, because I am un- 
able, to express the veneration and regard 
I had for him, and I am sure that, next to 
his own sons, and scarcely below them, he 
loved and esteemed me. Russell’s brother, 
Jolin, too, used to visit us; a man of a most 
warm and affectionate heart, and incontesta- 
bly of the most companionable talents [ ever 
met. His humour, which was pure and na 
tural, flowed in an inexhaustible stream. He 
had not the strength of character of my friend 
Tom, but for the charms of conversation he 
excelled liim and all the world. Sometimes, 
too, my brother William used to joiu us for 
a week, from County Kildare, where he re 
sided with my brother Matthew, who had 
lately commenced a cotton manufactory at 
Prosperous, in that county. I have already 
mentioned the convivial talents he possessed. 
In short, when the two Russells, my brother, 
and I, were assembled, it is impossible to 
conceive a happier society. I know not 
whether our wit was perfectly classical or 
not, nor does it signify. If it was not ster- 
ling, at least it passed current amongst our- 
selves. # 
destitute of the humour indigenous to the 
soil of Ireland; for three of us I can answer, 
they possessed it in an eminent degree; add 
to this, [ was the only one of the four who 
was not a poct, or at least a maker of verses: 
so that every day produced a ballad, or some 
poetical squib, which arnused us after dinner ; 
and, as our conversation turned upon no ri- 
baldry nor indecency, my wife and _ sister 
never leftthe table. These were delicious days. 
The rich and great, who sit down every day 
to the monotony ofa splendid entertainment, 
can form no idea of the happiness of our 
frugal meal, nor of the infinite pleasure we 
found in taking each his part in the prepara- 
tion and attendance My wife was the cen- 
tre and the soul of all. I scarcely know 
which of us loved her best; her courteous 
manners, her goodness of heart, her incom- 
parable humour, her never-failing cheerful- 
ness, her affection for me and for our chil- 
dren, rendered her the object of our common 
admiration and delight. She loved Russell 
as well as I did. In short, a more interest- 
ing society of individuals, connected by purer 
motives and animated by a more ardent at- 


grass. 


If { may judge, we were none of us | 
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tachment and friendship for each other, can- 
not be imagined ’ 

‘This winter [ endeavoured to institute a 
kind of political club, from which I expected 
great things It consisted of seven or eight 
members, (eminent for talents and patriot- 
ism, and who had already more or less dis- 
tinguished themselves by their literary pro- 
ductions), comprising John Stack, fellow of 
Trinity College; Dr. William Drennan, au- 
thor of the celebrated letter signed Orellana ; 
Joseph Pollock, author of the still more just] 
celebrated letters of Owen Roe O'Neil; Peter 
Burrowes, a barrister, a man of a most pow- 
erful and comprehensive mind; William 
Johnson, a lawyer, also of respectable talents; 
Whitley Stokes, a fellow of Trinity College, 
a man, the extent and variety of whose know- 
ledge is only to be exceeded by the number 
and intensity of his virtues; Russell, a cor- 
responding member, and myself.’ 

‘In recording the names of the members 
of the club, I find I have strangely omitted 
that of a man whom, as well for his talents 
as his principles, I esteem as much as any, 
far more than most of them, I mean Thomas 
Addis Emmet, a barrister. He is a man 
completely after my own heart; of a great 
and comprehensive mind ; of the warmest 
and sincerest affection for his friends; and 
of a firm and steady adherence to his prin- 
ciples, to which he has sacrificed much, as I 
know, and would, I am sure, if necessary, 
sacrifice his life. His opinions and mine 
square exactly. In classing the men I most 
esteem, I would place him beside Russell, at 
the head of the list; because, with regard to 
them both, the most ardent feelings of my 
heart coincide exactly with the most severe 
decision of my judgment. There are men 
whom I regard as much as it is possible. I 
am sure, for example, if there be on earth 
such a thing as sincere friendship, I feel it 
for Whitley Stokes, for George Knox, and 
for Peter Burrowes. They are men whose 
talents I admire, whose virtues I reverence, 
and whose persons I love; but the regard 
which I feel for them, sincere and affection- 
ate as it is, is certainly not of the same spe- 
cies with that which I entertain for Russell 
and Emmet. Between us there has been, 
from the very commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, a coincidence of sentiment, 4 
harmony of feelings on points which we all 
conscientiously consider as of the last im- 
portance, which binds us in the closest tes 
to each other. We have unvaryingly been 
devoted to the pursuit of the same object, by 
the same means; we have had a fellowship 
in our labours, a society in our dangers; our 
hopes, our fears, our wishes, our friends, and 
our enemies, have been the same. When 
all this is considered, and the talents and 
principles of the men taken into the account, 
it will not be wondered at if I esteem Russell 
and Emmet as the first of my friends. 
ever an opportunity offers, (as cireumstarve 
at present seem likely to bring forward,) 
think their country will ratify my choice. 

‘ Now that I am upon this subject, I mus 
observe that in the choice of my friends 
have been all my life extremely fortunate Ae 
hope I am duly sensible of the infinite varu 
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of their esteem, and I take the greatest pride 
in being able to say that I have preserved 
the esteem even of those from whom I most 
materially differed on points of the last im- 

ortance, and on occasions of peculiar diffi- | 
culty; and this too without any sacrifice of | 
consistency or principle on either side; a 
circumstance which, however, redounds still | 
more to their credit thanto mine. But to re- | 
turn to my history from this long digression, 
on which, however, I dwell with affection ! 





Exiled as I am from the inestimable friends | 


1 have mentioned, it is a consolation to my 
soul to dwell upon their merits, and the sin- 
cere and animated affection I feel for them. 
God knows whether we shall ever meet, or 
if we do, how many of us may survive the 
contest in which we are, by all appearance, 
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about to embark. If it be my lot, for one, 


to fall, I leave behind me this small testimony | 


of my regard for them, written under circum- 
stances which, I think, may warrant its sin- 
cerity.’ 





The Course of Time ; a Poem, in Ten Books. 
By Rosert Potrox, A. M. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 520. 1827. Edinburgh, Black- 
wood. Cadell, London. 

In an age like the present, when poetry 

speaks the language of passion only, and 

every heart that is full to overflowing disbur- 
thens itself in verse; in one, when the naked 
sublimity, the stern beauty, and spiritual love- 
liness of pure imagination are almost un- 
known, and our poetry, in fact, is character- 
ized by a mixture of Ovidian softness with 

Della Cruscan affectation; in such an era 

of our poetical history as this, it is with de- 

light and no little surprise we hail the ap- 
pearance of such a poem as Mr. Pollok’s. 

There has lately been as little inclination 

among the public to encourage the higher 

species of composition as there has been 
among authors to cultivate it; the times are, 
however, changing,—people begin to be sur- 
feited with so much sentiment,—poetry is 
considered a drug, and its divinities are 
voted a bore by every editor of a magazine or 
newspaper. Convinced, as we are, that 
these are signs of returning taste, we were 
going to say reason, to the public mind, we 
cannot help laughing at the idea so gravely 
started by some persons, that the passion for 
poetry itself is dying away, that the times and 
the dispositions of men are becoming daily 
more opposed to it, and that if an author 
would aim at literary fame, any path would 
lead him better to her temple than the one up 
Parnassus. Any path we allow would be 
easier, but we doubt whether surer, even in 
the present day. Itis the style, the affecta- 
tions, the universal mould in which every 
poem, almost every verse, is cast ; the thou- 
sand muddy channels through which the 
stream has been running, and the pollutions 
thrown into the fresh fountain of nature; 
it is these that have disgusted men, and 
made Poetry less popular ; and not an aver- 
sion to her own pure and essential loveliness. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, it re- 


quired a degree of mental courage which | tirely distinct. The Course of Time is a per- 








few authors possess, to send forth such a | 


poem as the Course of Time. 


It is a glorious | 
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thing for a man to be ranked above the age 
in which he lives, to have it said, as of Ba- 
con, that he has antedated, by his genius, the 
glory of his country; but the next honour to 
this is due to him whose bark is first on the 
changing tide of public feeling, or, still more, 
to him who has watched, and taken advan- 
tage of its readiness to change. We honestly 
thing this praise is due to Mr. Pollok. His 
poem has none of the meretricious grace of 
hot-blooded, headlong passion; it has none 
of the paint and varnish so easily bought by 
the few nights’ hire of some sickly novelist; 
it rests on the strength of pure intellectual 
energy; draws its images, its beautiful forms 
and creations, from the deep fountains of ima- 
gination, and flings over the awful mysteries 
it utters the splendid hues and colourings of 
hope and inspiration. In giving this high 
praise to the poem before us, we are influ- 
enced by no reference to its mere moral ten- 
dency, or from any approbation of attempts | 
to turn the Bible history into verse. We are 
at present considering its poetical merits, | 
and look at it, therefore, as we should at the | 
work of Milton or Dante, in reference only | 
to its literary excellence. We would not, | 
however, be understood to mean that its sub- 
lime moral has not deserved our attention, or | 
that its excellence in this respect is of an in- | 
ferior value; but that we have not praised it 
as a poem on that account, or recommended 
verses to our readers merely because their 
subject and their aim are good. Continu- 
ing our remarks then; it would be difficult, 
in the whole compass of our modern litera- 
ture, to find a work of such sustained power 
and sublimity as the one before us. and this 
owing to nothing but the force of simple, 
but exalted thought. The plan of the poem 
is as inartificial as can be imagined. It can, 
in fact, hardly be called a plan, for the course 
of the narration flows on almost as uninter- 
ruptedly as that of time itself. In this res- 
pect, therefore, it lays no claim to the cha- 
racter of invention, but its very simplicity of | 
design gives it an impressive grandeur, finely 
in harmony with its awful subject. The | 
calm, continuous, and solemn strain, falls | 
upon the heart like a sweet and unearth- 

ly music; there are no startling breaks for | 
the sake of effect; no striving after the won- 

ders of the art to produce surprise; all is 

consistent with the seriousness and quiet of 

our inward thoughts: all like the song of one 

whose mind has been intently fixed on the 

contemplation of things above. We have | 
been struck, in many respects, during its pe- 

rusal, with a forcible resemblance to the | 
Divina Comedia and the Paradise Lost: to 

the stern beauty, the defined imagination, | 





and fearful reality of the former; and the | 
sublime personifications, and almost infinite 
comprehension of the latter. This resem- 
blance lies neither in the imitation of parti- 
cular passages, or in the adoption of their 
particular phrases, nor still less in an imita- 
tion of their plan or machinery; but consists 
in the lofty and fervent spirit of the poem it- 
self. In one respect, however, they are en- 


fectly-contemplative poem, and savours no- 
thing of earth or earth’s interests in its ac- 





a 





tion or its speakers, and carries us from its 
very commencement into the unseen regions 
of eternity. We hear, indeed, of deep and 
mortal sin, of the wild passions that made a 
wreck of humanity and its abode, and look 
upon the mighty vision of consummated be- 
ing with an awful sense of its reality; but we 
seem to be engaged in the contemplation of 
a subject that has cut us off from the objects, 
and swallowed up the temporal remembrances 
of earth. While the poem, therefore, to be 
successful, demanded a genius of the first 
order to carry on its sublime subject, it is 
evidently, as we before intimated, unfitted 
for the manifestation of that design and in- 
vention which thave been generally ranked 
among the highest efforts of the art. In this 
respect, it is unamenable to criticism. We 
can pass no judgment on it, as on other 
mighty efforts of the muse, because in its 
structure it has so few points of resemblance ; 
and, were it not for its intrinsic beauty of 
thought and language, it would be the dull- 
est composition imaginable. Itis time, how- 
ever, to introduce our readers to this extraor- 
dinary work itself. Its subject is the crea- 
tion, fall, and final judgment of mankind, 
the several events of which are related by an 
angel of terrestrial birth, one, 
‘ An ancient bard of earth, 





' Who, by the stream of life sitting in bliss, 


Has oft beheld the eternal years complete 

The mighty circle round the throne of God; 

Great in all learning, in all wisdom great, 

And great in song; whose harp in lofty strain 

Tells frequentiy of what thy wonder craves, 

While round him gathering stand the youth of Heaven, 
With truth and melody delighted both.’ 


The listeners to this ‘wondrous tale’ are 
three angels, whose birth-place was heaven, 
aud who are, therefore, supposed to be igno- 
rant of its particulars. Among so much to 


_admire, which these volumes present, we are 
| sorry we can only give our readers a short 


extract or two in support of our remarks. 


|The following is from the first book, and 


forms the introduction to the poem :— 
‘ Hold my right band, Almighty! and me teach 


| To strike the lyre, but seldom struck, to notes 
| Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 


As those of sainted bards, and angels sung, 
Which wake the echoes of eternity— 

That fools may hear and tremble, and the wise 
Instructed listen, of ages yet to come. 


‘Long was the day, so long expected, past 

Of the eternal doom, that gave to each 

Of all the human race his due reward. 

The sun—earth’s sun, and moon and stars had ceased 
To number seasons, day:, and months, and years 

To morta! man: hope was forgotten, and fear ; 

And Time, with all its chance and change and smiles, 
And frequent tears, and deeds of villainy, 

Or righteousness—once talked of much, as things 

Of great renow’., was now but ill remembered ; 

In dim and shadowy vision of the past, 

Seen far remote, aa country, which has left 

The traveller’s speedy step, retiring back 

From morn till even: and long eternity 


_ Had rolled his mighty years, and with his years 


Men had grown old: the saints, ali home returned 


| From pilgrimage and war and weeping, long 
| Had rested in the bowers of peace, that skirt 
| The stream of life, and long, alas, how lony | 


To them it seemed, the wicked who refused 
To be redeemed, had wandered in the dark 
Of hell’s despair, and drunk the burning cup 
Their sins had filled with everlasting woe.’ 


We know little poetry that excels the fol- 
lowing in sublimity :— 
‘I passed the boands 
Which God doth set to light and life and lore; 
Where darkness meets with day, where order meets 
D sorder dreadful, waste, and wild: and down 
The dark, eternal, uncreated night 
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Ventnred alone, Long, long on rapid wing, 

I sailed through empty nameless regions vast, 
Where utter Nothing dwells, unformed and void. 
There neither eye, nor ear, nor any sense 

Of being most acute, finds object; there 

Por aught external still you search in vain. 

Try touch, or sight, or sme!l; try what you will, 
You strangely find naught but yourself alone. 
But why should Lin words attempt to tell 
What that is like which ls—and yet—is not? 
This past, my path descending still me led 

O’er unclaimed continents of desert gloom 
Immense, where gravitation shifting turns 

The other way; and to some dread, unknown, 
Infernal centre downward weighs: and now, 
Far travelled from the edge of darkness, far 

As from that glorious mount of God to light’s 
Remotest limb—dire sights I saw, dire sounds 

I heard ; and suddenly before my eye 

A wall of fiery adamant sprung up— 

Wall mountainous, tremendous, flaming high 
Above all flight of hope. I paused, and looke |; 
And saw, where’er I looked upon that mound, 
Sad figures traced in fire—not motionless— 

But imitating life.’ 


Or the following, which speaks of the last_) 


day of this world’s existence :— 


‘ In *customed glory bright, that morn the sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 

And joy; and seemed as full of youth, and strong 
To mount the steep of heaven, as when the stars 

Of morning sung to his first dawn, and night 

Filed from his face: the spacious sky received 

Him blushing as a bride, when on her looked 

The bridegroom: and spread out beneath his eye 
Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace the dews, 
That all night long had wept his absence, flew : 

The herbs and flowers, their fragrant stores unlocked, 
And gave the wanton breeze, that newly woke, 
Revelied in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 
A thousand grateful smells; the joyous woods 
Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of night: and all the sons of music sung 

Their matin song; from arboured bower, the thrush 
Concerting with the lark that hymned on high: 

On the green hill the flocks, and in the vale 


_ The herds rejoiced: and light of heart the hind 


Eyed amorously the milk-maid as she passed, 

Not heedless, though she looked another way. 

* No sign was there of change: all nature moved 

In wonted harmony: men as they met 

In morning salutation, praised the day, 

And talked of common things: the husbandman 

Prepared the soil, and silver-tongued hope, 

Promised another harvest: in the streets, 

Each wishing to make pro@t of his neighbour, 

Merchants assembling, spoke of trying times, 

Of bankruptcies, and markets glutted full: 

Or crowding to the beach, where, to their ear, 

The oath of foreign accent, and the noise 

Uncouth of trade’s rough sons, made music sweet, 

Elate with certain gain, beheld the bark, 

Expected long, enriched with other climes, 

Into the harbour safely steer; or saw, 

Parting with many a weeping fareweil sad, 

And blessing uttered rude, and sacred pledge, 

The rich laden carack, bound to distant shore ; 

And hopefully talked of her coming back 

With richer fraught: or sitting at the desk, 

In calculation deep and intricate, 

Of loss and profit balancing, relieved, 

At intervals, the irksome task, with thought 

Of future ease, retired in villa snug. 

‘With subtle look, amid his parchments sat 

The lawyer, weaving his sophistries for count 

To meet at mid-day." 

‘No sign of change appeared; to (-ery man 

That day seemed as the past. From noontide path 

The sun looked gloriously on earth, and all 

Her scenes of giddy foily smiled secure. 

When suddenly, alas, fair earth! the sun 

Was wrapt in darkness, and his beams returned 

Up to the throne of God; and over all 

‘The earth came night, mooniess and starless night. 

Nature stood stili: the seas and rivers stood, 

And all the winds; and every living thing. 

The cataract, that like a giant wroth, 

Rushed down impetuously, as seized, at once, 

By sudden frost with all his hoary locks, 

Stood still: and beasts of every kind stood still. 

A deep and dreadful silence reigned alone ! 

Hope died in every breast; ami on all men 

Came fear and trembling: none to his neighbour 
spoke ; 

Husband thoucht not of wife: nor of her child 

The mother; nor friend of friend; nor foe of foe, 

In horrible suspense all mortal stood ; 

And as they stood and listened, chariots were heard 

Rolling in heaven: revealed in flaming fire, 

The angel of God appeared in stature vast, 


| 





Blazing ; and lifting up his hand on high 

By Him that lives for ever, swore, that Time 
Should be no more.—Throughout creation heard 
And sighed: all rivers, lakes, and seas, and woods ; 
Desponding waste, and cultivated vale ; 

Wild cave, and ancient hill, and every rock 
Sighed: earth, arrested in her wonted path, 

As ox struck by the lifted axe, when naught 
Was feared, in all her entraiis deeply groaned. 
An universal crash was heard, as if 

The ribs of nature broke, and all her dark 
Foundations failed: and deadly paleness sat 

On every face of man, and every heart 

Grew chill, and every knee his fellow smote. 
None spoke, none stirred, none wept ; for horror held 
All motionless, and fettered every tungue. 

Again o’er all the nations silence fell: 

And, in the heavens, robed in excessive light, 
That drove the thick of darkness far aside, 

And walked with penetration keen through all 
The abodes of men, another angel stood, 

And blew the trump of God.’ 


We repeat our sentiment, that The Course 
of Time is one of the noblest specimens of 
poetic genius, that our language has at any 
uume produced. 


Historiettes, or Tales of Continental Life. By 
the author of the English in Italy. 3 vols. 
12mo. London. Saunders and Otley. 


We always like the tales of a traveller. The 
mixture of foreign and domestic feelings, the 
sombre thoughts of the wanderer every now 
and then stealing into the narrative, the re- 
membrances of home finding new life in every 
change of scene, the recklessness of an ad- 
venturous mind, settling sometimes amid the 
chance, but deep sympathies of foreign friend- 
ships, and the easiness with which we de- 
ceive ourselves into a belief of the relation; 
all these circumstances place the stories of a 
traveller among the most pleasing of fictitious 
narratives. In the volumes before us, these 
characteristics are abundantly displayed ; and, 
among much that is deeply interesting for its 
pathos and romance, we have some very 
sweet descriptions of the scenes which the 
author traversed in search of his materials. 
The following is from an account of an ex- 
cursion in search of a chamois :— 

‘A mist, considered most fortunate by 
Oscar, was shading the lofty peaks and 
snowy regions above us. It would enable 
us, he said, to come amidst the game un- 
perceived. Accordingly we still ascended 
by a weary and awful path, penetrating the 
chill cloud, which excluded all view of the 
precipices that might overhang or undermine 
us. The experienced eye of Oscar alone 
prevented us at times from stumbling into 
huge crevasses or clefts in the snow, which 
at half a foot deep became ice, and which 
extended down, perfect abysses, awfully deep 
and blue. Even when discovered, and when 
the danger was obviated of thus falling into 
them unawares, it was no easy task to imi- 
tate Oscar's mode of clearing them by a leap 
upon his pole. Though sometimes they were 
of breadth so considerable, that we were com- 
pelled to follow their brink, until we reached 
either their termination or a snow-bridge, 
which might enable us to cross them. One 
of these we encountered, which proved a very 
ravine of ice; and we descended into its 
depths, and ascended, in the same manner, by 
steps, which the hatchet of Oscar instanta- 
neously formed. It was 2 novel and no 
agreeable situation, to find oneself in its 


Jepth, chill, blue barriers rising up on each 
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side, and the murky cloud shutting out sky 
and sun, a fit vaulting for such dungeon. 

‘As we regained the snowy surface of the 
mountain’s side, we emerged from the cloud 
which rolled in white voluminous folds be. 
neath us, illuminated by the bright rays of 
the morning sun. The vallies below Were 
hidden from our view, whilst the heights of 
the snowy Alps above lifted themselves up 
in awful solitude. We could now descry 
and we felt awe in doing so, the particular 
appearance of these unseen and unapproach- 
able summits, the bleached granite peaks 
against which the scarcely whiter snow-drifts 
lay couched—the wide, irregular summit 
which to the eye below had seemed a peak, 
and which now appeared a broad round scalp, 
with a roll of snow around its ridge, like a 
fillet ora crown. The sky was no longer of 
that light transparent blue, which cheers the 
upturned looks of men—it was of a deep, 
blackening, awful hue, and seemed repulsive 
of the audacious glance, that dared to scan 
its depths so near. The utter solitude was 
the most awful of the sensations awakened 
by the scene, for our steps upon the “ crump- 
ing snows,” were but those of insects intrud- 
ing upon such vastness—the elements above 
were rulers here—the slightest breath of 
wind, that shook from their places of rest the 
light balls of snow and ice precipitating 
them down the mountain’s side, caused an 
uproar in our ears,—but still it was slight in 
such a scene, nor more than was propor- 
tioned to the majestic and unechoing stillness 
of the Alpine realm. 

‘* Nature,” said I, * that has filled each 
cranny of the globe with life, seems not to 
have (this momentary intrusion on our part 
excepted) a solitary representative here.” 

‘ Hush,” said Oscar, ‘* you forget on 
what errand we came. Look yonder—” 

‘ I was answered, on directing my view to 
a distant, though not one of the most lofty 
peaks, by descrying an animal upon its very 
point.’ 

‘ As we marched in pursuit of the game, a 
sudden gust from below rushed upwards, and 
penetrating the cloud that still rolled beneath 
us, made a rent in it, as it were, and opened 
for us a vista to the valley. This is one of 
the most lovely phenomena of Alpine scenery. 
Deep through the vapoury cloud, which roll- 
ed and closed gradually round the breach 
made in its mass, we descried the gay fields , 
and groves, and with some difficulty the tor- 
rent below, the sun shining on the depth of 
‘he valley, as upon us, whilst the pent of the 
mountain side that we descried beneath lay 
under the shadow of the cloud, except where 
the slanting rays penetrated through the 
breach. 

**¢ Well,” said Ossian, “if ever nature 
presented a phenomenon that might be con- 


'strued into an omen, and into a fair omen, 


that is one.” 

‘« Take it as such, then, and be thankful, 
without entering into a disquisition upon it, 
said Oscar. 

‘“T have nothing either to hope or fear, 
and therefore look for no omens.—But, Us- 
car, thou art very splenetic and churlish this 
morning.” 
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«« And thou, Ossian, wouldst argue under 
an avalanche, even at the risk of making its 
mass move down to confute you. And I 
promise you, our voices, insignificant as they 
are, Heaven knows, might aid this south wind 
in bringing down one of these excrescences 
of snow that overhang us.” 

‘ He had scarcely spoken, when a quantity 
of snow detached itself from on high, luckily 
somewhat in advance of us. It appeared 
trifling at first, but as it gathered and shook 
down other masses in its descent, it fell some 

ards before us, in an impetuous shower, 
which, although there were no large frag- 
ments, none that could dignify the fall with 
the name of avalanche, would have sufficed, 
I have no doubt, to sweep us from our path 
and from this life together. I would have 
retreated, but Oscar pointed forward, and we 
accordingly wended on in a hurried and 
stealthy pace, silent ourselves as the grave, 
and breathless as our speed permitted, whilst 
the fragments of the young avalanche rolled 
with pattering and awful sound beneath us. 

‘For folks, who are neither soldiers nor 
adventurers, and therefore unused to these 
things, it is a disagreeable feeling to know 
one’s lifein jeopardy. And thisis not in the 
least abated by its having been the sober se- 
rious reflection of the half hour previous, that 
there is really nothing in life worth living for. 
I would recommend, as the best antidote to 
misanthropy, ten minutes’ hurried walk be- 
neath the white brows of an impending ava- 
lanche. I for my part never felt more phi- 
lanthropic than after such a trial, more recon- 
rng to human nature, to life, and to all its 
ills, 

‘We had not long passed, and were shel- 
tered beneath an aiguille, or lesser peak, when 
down the monster came. The enormous mass 
slid a space, perhaps a furlong, sending down 
before it a shower of loose snow—then like a 
huge wave, that strikes the shore and leaps 
into a surge, the avalanche turned over, split, 
dashed and rolled its mighty volume down. 
I could not describe it, no more than I could 
my own sensations, as I saw it strike the path 
we just had trodden. Itswept the very cloud 
before it into a shower; and the only impe- 
diment it encountered was the pine-grove, al- 
ready shattered by many a fall. The stout 
firs fell like grass before a mower —the fore- 
most uprooted borne below, and the rest 
flung prostrate one upon the other, and bu- 
ried instantly beneath the ruin. The time of 
its descent allowed me to form an idea of the 
distance, for it was many, many minutes, 
ere the fall subsided in the vale, scattering 
fragments far in its farthest shock—we could 
perceive the white masses on the green 
—— ane the rocks, and on the torrent’s 

- the course of which was completely 
stopped. From above, subsidiary falls took 
ae ar time to —_ neapinn up the 
ice on 3 veh ong, that I began to 

p itself would crumble. It 

phen, Mia hour before we could recover 
of mind to pursue our journey.’ 

The work contains five tales, which are all 

=p a by that peculiarity of style to 

poe ave alluded in the beginning of 

e. The most successful attempt at 





the pathetic, perhaps, is the story of the re- 
gicide’s family, from which we have quoted 
the above, and the most lively, the German 
Lottery, which deserves considerable praise. 
We will endeavour to give our readers an 
idea of this amusing tale. During our au- 
thor’s stay at Aix, he becomes acquainted 
with one Fearnoch, an [rish adventurer. Be- 
ing engaged one night at play, and meeting 
with terrible bad luck, his new acquaintance 
persuades him to lend him a few rix dollars, 
with which he succeeds in gaining enough to 
fill his pockets. Not, however, feeling easy 
with so much wealth, he, with characteristic 
carelessness, purchases a lottery ticket, and 
runs the chance of not tasting Rhenish for a 
month. Fearnoch, however, like a true [rish- 
man, was over head and ears in love with the 
fair-haired daughter of an old noble, who, 
though as fond of gaming as himself, treats 
him with the hauteur of a real German. We 
now, however, leave the author to tell his 
own tale :—~ 

‘Fearnoch, as I afterwards ‘learned, re- 
mained constant in his devotion to the fair 
Wyerbusch. Frown of rival, and caprice of 
maiden, all the untoward incidents peculiar 
to his situation, the Hibernian bore with suc- 
cessful courage and unshaken good humour, 
The heart of his mistress could no longer re- 
sist, but the baron’s head remained firm in 
the contrary sense. And as neither the six- 
teen quarters of nobility from Connaught, nor 
yet the proofs of more solid endowments 
made their appearance in behalf of poor 
Fearnoch, the old German shook his head, 
and looked blank at the young aspirant. 
Whilst thus inexorable respecting the wealth 
and nobility of his future son-in-law, the ba- 
ron’s own wealth and nobility were about to 
forsake him. One indeed had already wing- 
ed its way, and the sale of his baronial resi- 
dence and domain, necessitated by immediate 
want as well as by debt and mortgage, was 
about to deprive him of the other: since in 
the regions, where Wyerbusch was situated, 
the hononrs followed the feud, not the blood.’ 

‘Ina few days, the Baron Von Wyerbusch 
and his daughter left Aix without acquaint- 
ing any one, not even Fearnoch, of their in- 
tentions. His mission was of too painful a 
kind to be communicated. But the folks of 
Aix were not in fault in conjecturing that 
the baron had gone to perform the stipulated 
surrender of his property. 

‘ Except from old associations, and the in- 


trinsic value of the land, there was little, in- | 


deed, to regret in Wyerbusch. It was a ru- 
inous old chateau, placed in a swamp, artifi 
cially made too for the adornment of the 
grounds, as a channel had been cut for the 
purpose of bringing water to fill canals and 
fosses, but the canals or the fosses having either 
never been perfected, or else allowed to go to 
ruin, the introduced water poured over the 
lands, so as to yield an extensive plain of ice in 
winter, and of reeds in summer. The pro- 
perty was in about the latitude of Cologne, 
rather to the southward of that town, and 
consequently on the very verge or limit, 
which may be said to divide the north from 
the south of Germany, vines, which are the 
great test, grewing en one side, but net to- 





wards the other. A few stunted ones adorn- 
ed some sandy hillocks at Wyerbusch, and 
although no doubt their selene sold and 
went for Rudesheim or Hocheim, it is to be 
doubted, whether it was more sour, or the 
site that grew it more desert and bleak. 

‘Such was the possession which the baron 
prepared to surrender to a new occupant. 
He had arrived on the preceding evening, 
had arranged as dry a gite for himself and 
his daughter as the chateau afforded, dream- 
ed disastrously at night of his ancestors and 
their grim family pictures, which seemed to 
rise in angry insurrection against him, of 
roulette, rouge et noir, and finally, of the 
stranger that was to come and oust him on 
the morrow. His daughter too was not 
without her visions. She too had dreams of 
the grim stranger. And when both rose 
the next day in expectation of him, they had 
formed a fearful idea of the grimness, the for- 
biddingness, and the every way unworthy 
mien of the future Baron of Wyerbusch. 

‘ Mid-day had passed. The old spend- 
thrift and his daughter had terminated their 
frugal repast, when the sound of horns, the 
advance of couriers, and trampling of many 
horses, announced the new lord. The baron 
grew pale, and yet with a sort of side-thought 
he reverted to the possibility of the new 
comer’s loving play, and, at the same time, 
not understanding it, of his spending the 
evening at the chateau, of, in fine, the fortune 
of chance making him reparation at the last. 
The daughter had not one coquettish idea ; 
she had given her heart to the Hibernian, 
and only regretted that poverty now rendered 
her and his wishes as hopeless, as pride had 
hitherto done. 

‘The six horses of the carriage drove up in 
state, the vehicle itself paused, and sliook 
with dignity, on the sudden termination of its 
course, before the portal of the chateau. 
There appeared the ancient baron, supported 
by his bailiff, prepared for the humiliating 
task of surrender; the young lady peeped 
from a lattice on high, with curiosity, amidst 
all her sorrows, to behold the new baron. 

‘The carriage was opened. He appeared 
—to be no other than Fearnoch himself. 
The lady cried with astonishment, the Hiber- 
nian ran to greet her, whilst the baron stood 
in moody anger at the impertinent intrusion, 
for such he deemed it, of one come to witness 
his degradation. Fearnoch, however, pre- 
sented his printed title to the property, sign- 
ed duly and sealed in proper form. The ba- 
ron adjusted his spectacles, and by their aid, 
with a little reflection, he was convinced of 
the reality and truth of what he beheld.’ 

‘Fearnoch had in fact obtained a prize in 
the German lottery. To the company, which 
conducted this lottery, the Saron of Wyer- 
busch had sold his property. It was an- 
nounced as a prize amongst many others ; the 
inhabitants of most European capitals were 
amongst the holders of tickets, but the Hi- 
bernian’s was the number of fortune. He 
had won it.’ 

It may be as well to inform our readers, 
the prizes of the German lotteries are estates, 
instead of money. 
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Sclect Works of Martin Luther ; an Offering 
to the Church of God in the last Days. 
Translated from the works of Luther. By 
the Rev. Henry Corr, of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and late Lecturer of Wool- 
wich, Kent. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. 2286. Lon- 
don, 1824-26 Eedes. 

Tue name of Lutuer is bound up in the heart 

of every true Protestant with all that is dear 

to him; and hence it is marvellous so long a 

period of time should have been suffered to 

elapse, and translations have been presented 
to the public of so few of the works in which 


those doctrines may naturally be expected | 


to be embodied, under the preaching of 


which papal Rome trembled, and that re- | 


formation was commenced whose effects are 
yet so gloriously apparent. If the writings 
of that great man were of less value than they 
really are, still it would be the duty of every 
Protestant divine, at least, to make himself ac- 
guainted with them ; for Luther was the soul 
ofthe Reformation; without him, little, com- 
paratively, would have been accomplished. 
Jet all praise be given to his co-labourers; 
Melancthon was unquestionably a man of 
great learning and ability. But, to quote 
the observation of an eminent living divine, 
‘Ten thousand Melancthons might have 
wished the reformation from popery in vain ; 
Luther worked; and God worked by him, in 
him, and for him.’ 

Long ago, Luther’s commentary on the 
Galatians was translated into English; and 
since then his commentary on the Psalms of 
Degrees. But we think Mr. Cole has ren- 
dered an important service to his country- 
inen, by presenting to them, in their own 
tongue, so many of the labours of that emi- 
nently labexous man, as are contained in 


these volumes, especially in this day of | 


overtiowing light, but little sober christuan- 
ity. The volumes are introduced by an 
extract from a translation of Melancthon’s 
preface to the Wirtemberg edition in 1551. 
We forbear making quotations from a work, 
of which we believe many will become the 
purchasers, 

Luther's Bondage of the Will is also, we 
perceive, translated by Mr. Cole, with some 
of the productions of Luther and Melanc- 
thon in conjunction; who were both lovely 
In their lives, and in their deaths not divided. 
With respect to some of Luther's sentiments, 
It is right to observe, that, at one period of 
his life, he was so strong an advocate for 
free grace, as to tear fiom his Bible the Epis- 
tle of St. James. He saw his error in his 
latter days, though not without seeing also 
grace and works must ever accompany each 
other, if religion be to flourish in her purity. 

We would encourage Mr. Cole in his 
labours, but not without cautioning him 
against being too much intluenced by a 
fear of transgressing the proper bounds 
allowed to a translator, When he says, 
‘Luther's version of the Psalms is neces- 
sarily given,---because the matter of the com- 
mentary depends upon it,” he is_ perfectly 
right; but we cannot commend him in the 
preceding paragraph :—* The Hebrew words 
are given ia the orginal in Roman clarae- 
ters, and therefore it was deemed proper to 











retain the Roman characters in the translation 
also. But as the Greek words are in the 
Greek character in the original, they are 
given the same in the translation.’ 

As for the character of the translation it- 
self, Mr. Cole gives us the maxim with 
which it was commenced and carried on to its 
completion: —‘ To deliver faithfully the mind 
of Luther, retaining /iterally as much of his 
own wording, phraseology, and expression, 
as could well be admitted into the English 
version.” This maxim is a good one; and 
Mr. C. has done himself honour; and _ his 
fellow-countrymen, especially fellow-clergy- 
men, much service. 


Moods and Tenses. By One of Us. 8vo. 

pp. 200. London,1827. Glynn. 
A very lively little volume, ranking high 
above the numercus publications of fugitive 
poetry, and displaying considerable quick- 
ness of observation, with much beauty of sen- 
timent in the more serious parts. We give 
the following portrait of a blue :— 


‘Last night, the sixth—at which the present chance 
Of leisure serves me for a Parthian glance— 

Last night was at a lady’s, where I spend, 

At tea and small-talk well-nigh without end, 

My early evenings sometimes with a friend. 
—She’s one who’ll manage cleverly to bring 

A bit of something about every thing : 

A chronicle she is of magazines, 

And, for aught I know, known behind their scenes ; 
For by some sign, to her infallible, 

Month after month, and year by year, she’ll tell 
Who writes in this—who edites that Review— 
Calls Mr. Campbell, Tom—and thinks ’twas too, 
Too bad the spiteful Quarterly should choose 

To heap my Lady Morgan with abuse :— 

She thinks she’s fully up to all their tricks, 

Who cry down worth because of politics. 

—In early life she wrote a so-so book, 

And scorns to marvel that it never took— 

Giving this reason why it did not sell, 

*** Twas cuaviare, sir, to the general.”’ 

—She travelled once, and held it right to keep 

An Album, into which she'll often peep ; 

Aud when her memory has done its part, 

To get a sentiment or so by heart, 

Of Naples, Milan, Florence, or the pope, 

She’ll venture to express her ardent hope 

—-I don’t remember what—but something witty :— 
Then peeps again; and vows ‘tis monstrous pretty 
That Byron names Venice—that watery city— 
Rome of the ocean !—yet, she’s vastly sorry 

His lordship was so naughty as to worry 

The world with his Don Juan ;—then again 

Why did he ever write that thing called Cain ? 


She prides herself, that once—’twas at a balil,— 
She got some side-wind notice froin De Stael— 
There she saw ‘Talma too,—made ‘*‘ mems”’ of what 
He said on that occasion ;—it was not 
Much that he spoke indeed,—but then, you know, 
was he himself who said—** Oh, qu’il fait chaud 
—She loves old Goethe’s Faust—ay, to her heart— 
And can’t conceive, sot she, for her poor part, 
How Retsch’s outlines should be Nor admired, 
(Knowing the go’s to praise ’em tiil one’s tired.) 
By Gall and Spurzheim, too, she’s half inspired. 
She ventures, now and then, a word of Sappho, 

Is quite a¢ home with Hudibras and Ralpho ; 

She prates of Pindar (Peter!), and she’ll soar 
At times, to old Anacreon (by Moore); 

She knows as much as most about Ravanti ; 
Loves Petrarch—Ariosto—Tasso— Dante— 
Englished, you know, by Dobson, Hoole, and Cary, ; 

She sometimes quotes the Edda,—but she’s wary 
In what she says of Ross’s crimson snow ; 

And d ems it rather prudent not to go : 
Beyoud her depth, when M thinks tit to be 
Lost in the problem of the Polar sea; __ 

Though not a little given to take her flights 

To icy mountains, and the northern lights. 

She wishes Parry back, and almost hates — 

To think upon those horrid Bebring’s straits— 

‘Trusts the adventurers’ meat and also coal 

Will last,—and hopes (prodigious !) from her soul 

The voyagers may soon return, to prove 

The sweets of home again—the joys of love* 


‘x Written during Captain Parry’s first voyage.’ 
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Mistress she is of this, and eke of that— 
The very oracle of chit and chat ; 
Nor quite unskilled in hoar antiquity, 

Herself, though single, rising sixty-three), 
She holds it profanation not to admire 
Poets and poetry ; and she'll aspire 
In sounding prose, at times, to string together 
Johnsonian periods—all about the weather. 
She’s up in Rubens, Raphael, Cayp, Vandyke, 
Books, Phidias, gas, steam-engines, and the like 
She talks of Eastlake’s Bandits, (who does not ?) 
Of Hayter’s glowing tints, and Walter Scott - 
Prints are to her “ a passion,” and the sight ‘ 
Of coins and relics is “an appetite.” 
A sort of critic, too ; and folks do say 
She sent a notice on the last new play 
To the Old Monthly—but it was not printed ! 
Indeed by her ’tis somewhat more than hinted, 
That taking umbrage at the indignity 
Which could reject a lady’s ofiering, she 
Had told the sage conductor, when he met her a 
Week afterwards,—et cetera, et cetera.’ 


Our next extract is from Retrospection ; 


it refers to the place of our author's nativity, 
Plymouth :— é, 


* Hail, narrow streets—haunts of mine innocent days! 
I almost like your dinginess : in sooth, 

There’s not a nook or alley but doth raise 

Some pleasing, fond remembrance of my youth ;— 
Yea, even yon lumpish Guildhall’s lack of grace, 
That was the laugh of my uprising years, 

Is now a thing of memory—and to me, 

Seen through the long, long distance, it appears 
Wrought from its shapelessness to symmetry.— 
Let who will smile—I care not ; for my part, 
Linked with a thought of cherished infancy, 

The crookedest lane leads straight into my heart ; 


| Albeit, old town of mine, no love can screen 
| That ugliest truth of all—thou art not over clean ! 








‘ But who may sing the glories of thy fields, 

Where rich luxuriance smiles on all around, 

And, proud of blessings that boon nature yields, 
Frank souls, and liberal open hearts abound— 
Where labour’s children, the brown sons of toil, 
Air-free and guileless on ali sides we meet 

Bearing fresh witness of a healthful soil.— 

Thrice happy race !—ah, lovely scenes !—ye greet 
This heart with things remembered, which have been 
Most ministrant to its quick pulse of joy, 

When light, and wild, and blithe—a heedless boy— 
Ranging your valleys, meads, and uplands green, 

I piucked and threw away life’s fairest flowers, 
Thoughtless—or making light—of future darker hours.’ 








DE VERE. 

In resuming our notice of this work, we can- 
not do better, we think, than present our 
readers with the following interesting sceue 
between Lord Mowbray and his daughter, 
which occurred just previous to his retirement 
from office and his last illness :— | 

‘Though composed of those elements which 
inclined her to filial reverence, even asa ne- 
cessary part of her happiness, she could not 
shut her eyes to what (to say the very best of 


| it,) appeared the weakness of her father; and 


when he continued to complain of the world, 
and talked of evils which to her seemed so 
beneath the good and great, we will not say 


| how shocked she was in her best feelings. 


Uneasy before, from she knew not what dis- 
appointments, this became downright dis- 
tress. Ambition, as she saw it pursued, be- 
gan to be hateful to her, and no object among 
all the brilliant prospects of her lite seemed 
so desirable, as to separate her father, if she 
could, from the alliance he had made with 
men on whom she willingly laid the blame 
of all the self-torment which he evidently suf- 
fered. 

‘Poor simple Constance! how wouldest 
thou have been laughed at in the world, if 
this little endeavour of thy natural heart had 
been known among the thousand flatterers 
that thronged thy brilliant drawing-rooms -—~ 
insects that enjoyed the dazzel of the minute, 
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and thought all grandeur consisted in high- 
sounding titles or power, no matter how ac- 
quired, or at what price pursued. 

‘ But Constance was not one of these. Her 
own disposition, together with Lady Clanel- 


lan’s lessons, and her aunt Lady Fleanor’s | 


history, had made her peculiarly alive to pass- 
ing scenes ; aud the futility of most of them, 
(any more than the extreme luxury in which 
she was immersed,) to produce the only end 
of our heing—huppiness. The death of Beau- 
fort had been a shock to her which was even 
yet not worn out; nor could she help won- 
dering at many of her young companions, 
who, after talking of it with emotion on one 
day, forgot it the next, and now only seemed 
to remember it as an eventin history. This 
and the loss (though temporary,) to society 
of such a man as Wentworth; and, may we 
not add, the separation of Mortimer from his 
friends, made her serious and uneasy, though 
decked with all the trappings of public show; 
and the heiress of Mowbray gave many a 
sigh under the jewels which nightly sparkled 
on her bosom. 

‘If she turned from ambition to other in- 
terests, the prospect was still less exhilirating. 

She was still surrounded by suitors, many 
of whom might be lovers, and some of them 
worthy. But from most she turned, as actu- 
ated, if not by mean, at best by mixed mo- 
tives; and even among those whose frame of 
mind she respected, she found not one who 
possessed that grace in disclosing it, that en- 
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gaging compound of look, manner, aud | 


speech ; in short, that nameless something, 


which interests we know not how, charms | 


we know not why, and steals into our hearts 
before we are aware of it. 

‘Constance might be difficult, and she had 
aright to be so; but it was not the difficulty 
of pride. On the contrary, she had a soul 
formed for the gentlest impressions; as she 
well proved to those of her own sex whom 
she loved. 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


sincerely, told him, they saw no necessity for 
it. But it was an ambiguous mode of ex- 
pression; and the more active penetration of 
Mr. Clayton, had made his patron miserable 
by observing, that if the report was true, that 
a new arrangement was in contemplation, 
nothing could be more convenient for such 
views, than his absenting himself at such a 
time. Lord Mowbray, more and more as- 
sailed by fear, became more and more un- 
happy, nor did the abandonment of his own 
lordly castle, and the temporary occupation 
of an ephemeral villa at Old Windsor, at all 
diminish his anxiety. 

‘In truth, Clayton was no more than right, 
though he knew not the extent to which he 
was so. The trimming politics of Lord Old- 
castle, had met the same fate with most half 
measures. Demands of a participation of 
power rose upon him in proport.on to his ti- 
midity ; and he had become reduced to the 
question whether he should himself retire, or 
oblige some, at least, of his subordinate col- 
leagues to give way to more active spirits, 

‘Under this aspect of affairs, Lord Mow- 
bray became ill; and Constance, who never 
stirred from his couch, had the misfortune to 
find all her little topics of consolation thrown 
away, because he could not understand them. 
On the other hand, Clayton was for ever in 
request, for ever passing to take account of 
the visitors at the royal residence, or sent on 
confidential messages to Downing Street; in 


| the entangled replies to which latter, less tact 


than his own could discover, it was any thing 
but the intention to return an intelligible an- 
swer. The confident himself, indeed, became 
alarmed, and did not spare his patron on that 
account. [le had endeavoured to engage 


Lord Eustace on the former confidential foot- | 


ing, but to his surprise and dismay, found 


him cool and uncommunicative. With the 
bold overbearing (and so far open,) spirit of 


| Lord Cleveland, he was more successful. 


In regard to ours, except in so | 


far as an habitual interest respecting De Vere | 


was concerned, there was an absolute void, 
and that void was not filled up by the num- 
ber or. variety of her admirers. 


\ 
| 


! 
| 


Some of. 


them embarrassed her by the splendour of, 
their proposals, some teased her by their | 


perseverance, and others affronted her by their 
pride. The Duke of Bellamont had long 
left her, piqued that his attentions were re- 
pulsed. Lord Cleveland was piqued too, 
and meditated revenge, which excited the 
energetic, aud distressed the softer parts of 
her character. . 


‘She saw but one opening for relief either | 
for herself or her father—a flight from Lon- | 


don to Castle Mowbray. And this, with all 
Submission, she ventured to propose. 

* But these were not times to remove so 
far, and the tremulous lord of that castle felt 
himself far from safe within its walls. An- 
other castle was, he thought, the focus of in- 
trigue, and if he must leave London, he ima- 
ined that the air of Windsor was quite as 
good as Staffordshire. He indeed consulted 
the minister as his chief, and Lord Cleveland 


‘ “ One and one only thing can save Lord 
Mowbray,” said Cleveland, “and that 
through my interposition. The consumma- 
tion of the alliance I have long sought, and 
which it is an affront beyond bearing to have 
so long delayed.” 

‘The alarmed confident sought explana- 
tion, but was refused ; and, what was worse, 
felt too much in the power of this haughty 


to his liege lord. Such is the slavery of the 
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thing left either for himself or Lord Mow- 
bray, but to renew the attempt to push on 
the alliance, still so devoutly pursued by the 
puissant Cleveland. The attempt was ac- 
cordingly made, and in a manner to destroy 
the peace of Constance. 

‘The unhappiness of her father amounted 
to desolation. He complained of the ingra- 
titude of the world, the desertion of friends in 
his old age, the coldness of princes, and the 
hollowness of court friendships. One would 
have thought his lordship a Lord Derby, or a 
Duke of Ormond himself, except that those 
illustrious persons were above complaining. 

‘Constance did all she could to give dig- 
nity to his sorrow, by fancying it well found- 
ed. But her consolations were not of a sort 
that suited the injured politician. She re- 
minded him of his ancient descent and ample 
possessions, and the greater consideration 
which an English peer (experienced in affairs, 
and relying on no support but his own vir- 
tue,) might enjoy, if he pleased, beyond all, 
or nearly all the common-place men of office 
who now filled the public eye, without com- 
manding the public respect. She then drew 
a picture of the happiness which the holder 
of such a station might command, if he could 
only determine to enjoy the blessings that 
were his own, and not suppose there was that 
enchantment in the mere circumstance of 
office, which might be honourable or indif- 
ferent, or even disreputable, according to the 
condition by which it was held. 

© You wish me then to resign,” said Lord 
Mowbray, with a lip quivering between hor- 
ror and contempt. 

‘«T wish my dear father,” replied Con- 
stance, ‘* to assert his place: to live to him- 
self, and laugh at the insolence or jealousies 
of little minds.” 

‘Alas! the mind to which this was ad- 
dressed was not a great one, 

‘* Pretty talking,” said Lord Mowbray ; 
“to resign, and strip one’s-self of all conse- 
quence ; to be left unnoticed by the minister 
among the common herd—a cypher without 
power—not even the means of providing for 
a menial dependant: oh! Lady Constance, 
how little you know of the world !” 

‘Then changing his tone to something like 
fondness, which delighted the affection of his 


single-hearted daughter, he told her, with 
nobleman not to submit, as a vassal submits | 


man who loses his freedom when he has lost | 


his honesty. 

‘ Both Lord Mowbray and Clayton endea- 
voured to assume the dignity of persons ill- 
treated ; both to veil their fears in resent- 
ment; but neither were fitted for it 
spark of sentiment, indeed, excited the feel- 
ing of Clayton for his patron, when he thought 
of the proud station on which he might retire, 


and whence (had he only dignity of charac- 
‘ter,) he might hurl defiance on his enemies 


poverty and original insignificance, were his | 


as his friend, upon the propriety of remaining | 
all the summer within the royal atmosphere ; | 


and they both, very heartily, and, we believe, 


But when he turned to himself, none of these 
consolations were to be found. To return to 


patron to dron—insignificance, too, made 
worse by having lost his early friends, was 
all the prospect which he had before him ; 


} ; ; , 
‘and in this distress he thought there was no- 


A little | 


many circumflections, (and hints rather than 
propositions,) that it was in her power not 
only to restore him to health, but to enable 
him to raise his head higher than ever at 
court, by only listening to Lord Cleveland’s 
proposals. 

‘Constance turned pale at this intimation, 
for it made her miserable, she said, to think 


how differently she and her father judged of 


this nobleman. 
‘“ Yet he has still the royal favour,” said 


| Lord Mowbray ; ‘‘ he heads the great party 


of the king's friends, and, by connection and 


| influence, is the most powerful individual in 


the state.” 

‘This may be all true,” said Constance, 
with a sigh. 

‘« Then what can be your objection?” 
asked the anxious earl. “To be sure he is 


somewhat older—” 
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*“ Oh! it is not that,” said Constance. 

*«*He may not be so handsome as many, 
but he has a noble air, and is more agreeable 
than most.” 

** Tt is not that,” continued Constance, in 
more and more agitation. 

*** Then what isit?” cried her father; ‘ he 
1s devcted to you, and rich, and you would 
revel in the gratification of all your wishes.” 

‘Constance was startled to think how dif- 
ferent were the notions of her father and her- 
self as to these very riches; and, in particu- 
lar, how little it had been hitherto in their 
power to crown her felicity. 

** You hesitate, dear Constance,” said her 
father. ‘* May I not hope that your opposi- 
tion has been more the result of an excusable 
coquetry, than aversion? Ifso, how proud 
shall I be of my daughter!—how quickly re- 
stored to health!” 

‘Constance was more and more distress- 
ed; more embarrassed than ever how to re- 
ply; but under such a misapprehension her 
presence of mind returned at once. She saw 
the mischiefof reserve, and the necessity for 
instant explanation. Yet her heart was soft- 
ened by even the little appearance of softness 
towards her, which the self-flattery of the 
earl, as to her decision, had produced ; and 
when he took her hand, and she beheld his 
pallid cheek and faded eye, she could have 
almost fancied it possible to think of Lord 
Cleveland without disgust, and at least wish- 
ed to think of him with less aversion. It 
was, therefore, with a tremulous voice, though 
not the less firm of purpose, that she said it 
was a most cruel misfortune not to be able to 
make her wislies bend to his. 

*** Oh!” said she, ‘* were these wishes of 
any‘other kind, did they only regard my out- 
ward prosperity, fortune, power, rank in the 
world, how gladly would I sacrifice them all. 
But where my inward happiness is concern- 
ed; when every hour and every minute my 
self-approbation would be forfeited, in pro- 
fessing to love one whom I cannot even 
esteem !—honour, delicacy, and truth con- 
demn; and my dear father, upon knowing, 
would be the first to oppose it.”’ 


‘Alas! how little did she know the parent | 


in whose liberality she thus confided ! 


‘The shock this perseverance in refusal | 


gave him, had an alarming effect upon his 
whole frawe. Already unnerved, and suffer- 
ing misery from even the ignoble ambition 
which governed him, he was tortured by the 
fear of losing that darling power, to which, 
in effect, all that belonged to him should 
have rendered him superior. 

* Recovering at length a little, and buta 
little, from a most alarming fit of agitation, 
he demanded of her if she had the least wish 
to preserve his life? 


‘Terrified and distressed, she falteringly | 


asked, what could make him doubt it; add- 
ing, that to preserve it, she would willingly 
risk her own. 

‘“**And yet,” said he, “you refuse the 
vacrifice of what I must hold to be mere ca- 
price; though the alternative ts, as I feel it 
here, (putting his hand to his heart,) to fix 
me in my grave.’’ 

‘Constance, overset by this cruel repreach, 


could not restrain her tears. She even hesi- 
tated, and the thought not merely of gratify- 
ing a parent, but of preserving his existence, 
operating upon her affectionate and gentle 
nature, she felt shaken, and was alive only to 
the sweetness of the rewards of filial duty. 
She looked with affection upon the face of 
her father, who, in his agitation, had rested 
his head on her bosom; forming a pic- 
ture, which, prompted by other causes, 
would have been moving. 

‘Under all his alarm, which was real 
enough, the earl felt the advantage he had 
gained; and thinking to complete it, he 
made a movement as if he would throw him- 
| Self on his knees before his daughter, entreat- 
| ing, at the same time, that she would gratify 
him in this last and only wish of his heart; 
her refusal of which would, he said, send him 
to his death. 

‘Afflicted, astounded, and wholly over- 
come by what she saw, the unhappy Con- 
Stance could scarcely prevent an act which 
filled her with horror and consternation. It 
stupified all her senses, and shocked all her 
notions of decency and right. A sort of hys 
terical scream escaped her, and she implored 
him not to destroy her by such condescen- 
sions. 

‘* At least,” said she, falling on her own 
knees to him, ‘‘at least give me time! do not 
force a decision which, in making me mise- 
rable for ever, will not, cannot make you 
happy.” 

‘So saying, she bent her face on his hand, 
which she kissed, and watered with warm 
tears, the effusions of a struggle which al- 
most broke her heart.’ 

As a contrast to the foregoing extracts, 
we give the following from the chapter the 
author heads as ‘ Something very Tender;’ it 
contains in fact the catastrophe of the tale :— 

‘From whatever cause, the interview 
seemed to be at an end; and De Vere was 
left to surmises not very consolatory to his 
heart. In regard to his chief hope, he had 
no ceitainty of his cousin's feelings towards 
him. He had himself exhibited, at different 
times, at least a difference in his demeanour 
| towards her, which, unexplained, might hurt 
/ him; and though her lofty spirit could not 
| brook even the mention of the suit, his heart 
_ yearned to tell how he felt affected by it him- 
self, All these notions rushed into his mind 
as he slowly followed her, till at last, seeing 
| the distance between them increase, he cried 
out, in a tone of anxious impressiveness, 
‘ Does Lady Constance then refuse the au- 
dience I have requested ?” 

‘hus solicited, she could not but stop ; 
and, to her still greater surprise, she beheld 
him big, as she thought, with some great 
purpose of mind, far exceeding any thing 
that could grow out of the disposal of an es- 
tate. She became anxious and suspicious in 
her turn; the permission to wait upon her, 
asked for him by Lady Eleanor, came into 
her mind; and the involuntary burst of ad- 
miration which escaped from him in their 
former conversation, respecting the seat in 
Parliament, could not but intrude, as indeed 
it frequently had intruded, on her memory, 
‘ since that conversation. She, therefore, knew 
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not what to think or expect. On the other 
hand, nothing could be less certain than any 
opinion she could form of his purpose; and 
when she granted the audience he requested, 
as she could not but do, the expectations of 
no young person in such a situation, were 
ever less sanguine or determinate as to the 
end, than those of the amiable and anxious 
Constance. Anxious and excited, she cer- 
tainly was; for disguise it as she might to 
her pride, considering how little he had 
seemed to seek her, she felt that she thought 
of her cousin as she did of no other man. 

‘This mental contest, however, had the 
effect of making her helpless ; for she suffered 
Mortimer gently to lead her back to the seat 
they had quitted. And here, with manly 
tenderness, mingled with that cordial respect 
which he bore to her virtues, he poured out 
his heart to her in a history of himself, which, 
however exciting to her feelings, was fora 
long time so indecisive as to his real and 
final determination, that it bewildered, if it 
did not deaden whatever expectation she 
might have fostered. 

‘ There was, indeed, much early love; but 
there were many resolutions against it; and 
her emotions, though always excited, wore 
very different characters in the progress of 
the story. 

‘Tie told her the impressions with which 
the very first sight of her at Litchfield had 
inspired him; of the uniform increase of those 
impressions, till they amounted to an attach- 
ment, spite of hopeless poverty and ruined 
prospects, which he could never, he said, 
weaken, much less eradicate. 

‘« He has then made the attempt,” thought 
Constance, but dared not speak ; when her 
attention became still more fixed, by his con- 
fessing that he had watched over her career 
in London with trembling anniety. 

‘“ T found not, however,” said he, “a 
fault; while your angelic conduct under 
Lord Mowbray’s reverses, and your dignified 
bearing towards Lord Cleveland, raised my 
esteem to a point little short of adoration.” 

‘Constance listened to this declaration with 
mute, but intense emotion. Not a word es- 
caped, but not a word was answered ; and 
when he here paused, though her breathing 
was quick, and her cheek more and more 
flushed, her eyes had not yet assumed cou- 
rage enough to turn towards his. . 

‘De Vere went on to expatiate on his 
fruitless endeavours to open to himself a way 
to fortune, the better to enable him to ap- 
proach her; confessing that every failure 
had been made ten times more bitter by the 
thought that he had only increased the dis- 
tance between them. ‘* A distance,” said 
he, ‘* which I never ceased to bewail, but 
religiously resolved to keep, especially when 
I saw you admired and courted by the nobles 
and princes of the land. But my joy was at 
its height when I found that they courted 
you in vain. And yet,” continued he, ina 
mournful tone, ‘¢ what was this in the end, 
but an additional cause for despair? For 
was it for me, though so near you in blood, 
yet so far removed from you in fortune, to 
succeed, where so many illustrious had 
failed ?”’ 
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‘ Constance shook her head, and gave a 
faint smile; but her cheek remained fixed 
upon her hand, and her eyes were still cast 
down. It was only her ears which were 
open; but though they heard what was not 
displeasing, they conveyed no certainties to 
her heart. 

‘“ Shall I proceed with this history ?’ 
said De Vere, doubtful what to augur from 
her determined silence, “or can I flatter my- 
self that Lady Constance deems it worthy her 
attention !”” 

«Call me not Lady Constance,” at last 
she said, though faintly; ‘* L never liked it, 
and never shall like it again ?”’ 

‘Strange that these few little words, the 
sense of which, too, might be misapplied, 
immediately gave courage, and hope, and 
glorious joy to him who heard them, even 
though they were uttered in a voice scarcely 
audible, and the countenance of the speaker 
seemed more retiring and more confused than 
ever. 

‘ De Vere proceeded with the story of his 
mind :— 

‘6 Yes!” said he, “ the rejection of these 
high allianges only convinced me more than 
ever that I could not myself succeed, even 
had our situations been more equal; and I[ 
redoubled my efforts to overcome an affection 
s0 improperly aspiring—so destructive to my 
happiness.” 

‘He again paused, but the grave attention 
of his cousin seemed here more than ever 
fixed. 

‘ T heard even,” proceeded he, and here 
his voice faltered, ‘‘ that you had spoken 
contemptuously of the presumption of my 
attachment—” 

‘ Contemptuously !’”’ exclaimed Con- 
stance, with grief and astonishment mixed ; 
and her agitation broke in upon her collect- 
edness. She, however, could go no farther. 

‘“ But I did not believe it,” continued 
De Vere, “ because, though I knew it would 
be presumptuous to declare it, contempt 
never could be the feeling of so gentle, and 
at the same time so honourable a bosom, 
towards love unprofessed, and hopes che- 
rished (if cherished) only in secret. Had, 
therefore, even a lower man than myself, in 
point of situation, loved you thus, I knew 
the modesty I had admired too well to be- 
lieve it capable of despising feelings so invo- 
luntary, so humble, and so repressed.” 

*** You were always noble-minded,” said 
Constance, greatly affected; but she dared 
not herself to tell him what she felt. 

*** At the same time,” continued he, with 
@ more erect air, * [ had something within 
which told me, that were our conditions more 
equal, whatever might be the fate of the feel- 
ings I had fostered, contempt was not the 


sentiment they would have inspired in my 
cousin,” 


6 sd ‘ 
“T cannot bear this,” murmured Con- 


aN with softness, ‘* the very word shocks 
e. 

““T thought as much from your excel- 
lence,” said De Vere. “On one side I was 
of the same blood as yourself; on the other 

was of an unsullied name, and whatever 
my value for the character I had loved ; what- 
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ever my delight in the thousand sweet quali- 
ties that had won me, forgive me if I thought 
I had a mind which yielded to none in its 
powers of appreciating them.” 

‘** All this was delighting to the ear of 
Contance, and she could have listened long ; 
yet still she knew not what notion to form of 
the conclusion to which, after all, he might 
be coming. 

‘“* And yet,” said he, “ there was some- 
thing in our last inverview, before I went 
abroad—”’ 

‘“ Oh! name it not,” said Constance, 
finding voice. ‘* I remember it but too well, 
and my poor father—” 
tions checked her, 





Here her recollec- | 
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‘** Pleased to say!" hastily cried De Vere ; 
** Is my sincerity then questioned? Is my 
good faith in this doubted? Alas! if my 
admiration of you is thought unreal, or my 
long-lasting love—greater at this instant than 
ever—if this be deemed an untruth, where— 
where is truth to be found ?” 

* His whole secret was now torn from him 
against his intention, it should seem, and cer- 
tainly before its time. For the expressions 
of Constance had wounded his pride. Yet 
were they no more than a little awkwardness 
of language, occasioned by her hurry to sup- 
press a subject which she was determined 
not to admit. But De Vere, could he have 


, wished for the most unequivocal proofs that 


‘TT know it all,” said De Vere, willing | his affection was met, had them now all be- 
to spare her, “ and I know how much my | fore him; for his last words shot into the 
uncle was imposed upon by an artful man, | very heart of Constance, and at once put an 


and his still worse tool. But even without 
this I acquitted my noble-minded cousin.” 

‘* You were ever good and just,” said 
Constance, pleasingly revived by this assur- 
ance. 

‘ Yet, for the reasons I have given,” 
said De Vere, ‘‘I wished to overcome my- 
self, and intended to remain abroad in search 
of indifference, if I could find it; and per- 
haps ——” 

‘ He paused, and Constance breathed 
quicker. 

‘«* But I will not dwell upon these de- 
signs, which yielded to the change of circum- 
stances on the continent, to the persuasions 


| 


: 





of my mother, and the news of what was | 


passing at home; while, afterwards, the do- 
mestic calamity which so soon overtook my 
amiable cousin, dispelled every wish or de- 
sign but to contribute to her comfort.” 

‘* Believe me I felt it as 1 ought,”’ said 
Constance; ‘I felt how friendless and heart- 
broken I should have been but for you and 
a very few others.” 

‘She then returned to her listening atti- 
tude; but still involved in perplexing un- 
certainties. 

‘“« At length,” resumed Mortimer, ‘ this 
suit, and all its tumults and anxieties—Oh ! 
if you knew the trials I underwent, the alarms 
for you which I felt, the opinions I enter- 
tained, and still entertain as to your rights, 
and the fears of Lord Cleveland, which alone 
brought me forward — indeed, dear Con- 
stance, though I have robbed you, you would 
forgive me.’’ 

‘“ Robbed ! forzive !” cried Constance ; 


and she once more began to fear the odious | 


subject of restitution. 

““ Yes,” proceeded De Vere, “ and my 
only comfort was what I am now afraid to 
mention, and what I am grieved to find Lady 
Eleanor—” 

“« If you mean,” said Constance, inter- 
rupting him, ‘* your generous purpose, (for 
generous | must ever call it,) spite of my 
late ungracious feelings upon it, of restoring 
these estates, I can only observe, though the 
offer is wholly inadmissible, I am penetrated 
to the heart by the intention. For I have 
not yet done feeling ashamed of the ungrate- 
ful petulance I showed to Lady Eleanor, 
which must for ever lower the character you 
are pleased to say you have admired.” 


’ 
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end to all her uncertainty as to his real pur- 
pose; though its effect upon her deprived 
her of her strength ; her cheek became pale, 
her look fixed, and her whole figure motion- 
less; so that she would have fallen, had not 
Mortimer caught her in his arms. The con- 
tact which this produced, resembling an em- 
brace, necessary and involuntary as it was, 
brought her to herself, and the ineffable soft- 
ness and innocence of the smile she gave him 
on recovering, spoke to him, in sweeter lan- 
guage than words can tell, all that his heart 
could wish.’ 

We here end our notice of De Vere, which 
certainly has deserved an attention which few 
novels can pretend to. We have studiously 
avoided alluding to its political inuendos, for 
several reasons, the principal of which are 
a wish to make no remarks on the censurable 
conduct of the author in disclaiming all allu- 
sion to real characters, which every reader of 
a newspaper or Pinnock’s History of Eng- 
land, must know to be false, and an abhor- 
rence of seeing politics, whether confessed 
or denied, made the great and fundamental 
groundwork of so noble a production of in- 
tellectual excellence. 





The Substance of an Argument, to prove the 
Truth of the Bible; drawn from the Fit- 
ness and Harmony of' its Suljects. By 
Davip M‘NicuwoLt. 8vo. pp. 162. ‘Lon- 
don, 1827. Stephens. 


Mr. M‘Nicuo zt is evidently a man of ori- 
ginal thought, deep penetration, and gene- 
rally correct reasoning ; and he has applied 
his talents in a manner honourable to him- 
self and useful to the public, in raising ano- 
ther rampart against infidelity. The method 
adopted in this volume of arguing for the 
truth of the Bible, has been hithesto very in- 
efficiently pursued, and yet we think it one, 
in itself beautiful, and likely to be productive 
of materially important consequences. That 
noble and consistent plan presented in Re- 
velation, and its ‘ fitness to complete the pur- 
poses of nature, and as forming with it one 
grand and universal scheme—a scheme ever 
working onward to perfection solely in con- 
sequence of this union; the latter being en- 
tirely corrected and elevated by the former,’ 
has certainly not received the full attention 
which its value, in proving the truth of the 
Bible, requires, 
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This volume contains seven sections: ‘the 
kind of proof employed ; method of this rea- 
soning, as applied to the present question ; 
principles of inquiry which may discover and 
determine instances of fitness; examples of 
adaptation and of excellence; harmony of 
the subjects; objections; general observa- 
tions ;’ all which sections we have read with 
considerable satisfaction. If we have any- 
thing about which to contend with Mr. 
M‘Nicholl, it is with his perplexed style of 
writing; but this fault, we hope, will be in 
a great measure remedied by care and dili- 
gence. 

It would, indeed, be an interesting in- 
quiry, how far the different kinds of proof 
brought in support of revelation, might be 
turned to bear with advantage on this single 
topic of fitness and harmony, so as to form 
one concentrated and powerful body of evi- 
dence. And we would urge upon Mr. M‘Ni- 
choll that undertaking, as well as the more 
full consideration of the subject which he has 
so well attempted in this volume. 





The Zenana; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of Pandurang Hari; or, 
the Memoirs of a Hindoo. 3 vols. 12mo. 
pp- 1316. London, 1827. Saunders and 

Otley. 

In No. 342 The Literary Chronicle re- 

viewed the first effort of the author of these 

volumes, and, when examining his Pandu- 
rang Hari, felt warranted in pronouncing 
that its great merit consisted in its able por- 
traiture of the Hindoo character. It is plea- 
sant, in these days of indefatigable repetition 
and eternal sameness, to meet with a work 
possessing somewhat of an original air, pre- 
senting lively and correct pictures of human 
habits and manners that have not been worn 
quite thread-bare, and revelling amid scenes 
and subjects that have nut been utterly ex- 
hausted; and this unusual commendation 
has been earned by the author, whose Ze- 
nana, or a Nuwab’s Leisure Hlours, is now 
before us. The author states that shortly af- 
ter his arrival in India he had the good for- 
tune to be nominated to a civil appointment, 
at an out-station a considerable distance from 

the presidency, in which situation he found a 

thorough knowledge of the Persian and Hin- 

dustani languages indispensably necessary. 

To those who are unacquainted with the 

Pandurang Hari, it will be a sufficient re- 

commendation to state, that the present vo- 

lumes are distinguished by the same vivacity 
of narration, the same amusing variety of in- 
cident, and the same general ease and cor- 
rectness of style and detail. For others, we 
can do little more than assure them that they 
will find m Zenana a fund of genuine hu- 
mour, and no small portion of really inter- 
esting information. Analysis being quite 
out of the question here, we seek an example 
of our author’s manner, in that portion of the 
third volume, where the lot of story-telling 
falls on Kuzl-bashee, who relates the histo- 
ries of three beggars, the first of which sup- 
plies the subjoined quotation. After innu- 
merable adventures, the poetical ability of 
the hero, Yasmin, is put into requisition, and 
he is hired by Gazub, a sort uf eastern lau- 





reat, who, like our overwhelmed lord chan- 
cellor, has been allowed a deputy, the salary 
of whose situation he has for a long time 
sacked, but is at length compelled actually 
to employ and pay an assistant; well, as we 
were observing, 
zub to lighten his literary labours, and the 
efforts of the vice-versifier afford satisfaction 


to all parties concerned, until, lucklessly, he | 
falls in love with a beauty residing opposite | 


to the habitation of Gazub; naturally enough, 
he addresses to her some poetically-passion- 
ate effusions, and has them conveyed to her 
by his friend, a supposed barber, but in re- 
ality a prince, and the lady’s adopted lover. 
The messenger informs him that the lady has 
read his verses, and in reading them blushed, 
and that in order to insure her favour, he 
must aid her in getting rid of a troublesome 
rival :— 

‘The hour approached, and dressed out 
in gay attire, 1 proceeded to the mansion of 
my beloved. The barber was awaiting my 
arrival, and at a preconcerted signal the 
outer door was slowly opened by an eunuch, 
who signed us to silence. Three lusty fel- 
lows were atiending the barber, who also be- 
ing admitted, begged to know where the ass 
was to be fastened. After some few words 
between the barber and the eunuch, it was 
settled the animal should be led into the first 
court-yard of the mansion, and as there was 
much grass, be suffered to graze until he was 
wanted. The eunuch led us into the inte- 
rior of the building, smiling and bowing to 
me most obsequiously. Halting at a room, 
the door of which was closed, he opened it, 
and bade me enter, saying he would return 
to me as soon as my rival should be delivered 
into hishands. I waited for somne time, and 


_ at last heard the effects of my hireling’s canes 


on the back of my unhappy rival, and at 
every agonizing shriek which issued from the 
poor victim, I inwardly chuckled with de- 
light. The cries became more feeble, and a 
slamming of doors and loud laughing now 
reached my ears. The eunuch soon after 
appeared, and placing his finger on his thick 
blubber lips, led me into a splendid apart- 
ment, illuminated by silver lamps, suspended 
from the ceiling, at the upper end of which 
sat a lady veiled. The eunuch led me up to 
the enchanting angel, at whose feet I in- 
stantly fell, and was beginning a rhapsody of 
admiration, when from a side door issued 
the very men who had been hired by myself 
to chastise my rival, headed by a tall well- 
made man, who cried, *‘ Seize the Kafir, and 
serve him as you did the other scoundrel.” 
The lady burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
and the barber and eunuch stood grinning 
with delight. 
I resisted, when their leader himself seized 
my arm. I struck him on the tace, when 
men, barber, and eunuch, fell upon me, se- 
curing my arms with a strong rope. ‘‘ Give 
him the bastinado,” said the mysterious in- 
stigator of the violence. ‘‘ Lay it on thick,” 
said he. ‘* And fasten this around his neck,”’ 


said the lady, tossing on the floor my ele- | 


gant verses, from which I had anticipated a 
very different result. | 
the man whom I had struck, place him on 


Yasmin is engaged by Ga-| 


The men approached me, and | 


“‘And hark’ee,” cried | 
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the ass with the other fellow, and when 
| morning dawns, lead them through the city.” 

* Mortified and humbled, my arms secured, 
_and my mind distracted, what could I do? 
Alas, alas! how unexpected a termination of 
my love affair! IL was led down narrow 
Staircases into a dark dungeon, where the 
bastinado was cruelly applied to the soles of 
my feet, and it was now my turn to yell, 
scream, and beg for mercy. When my tor- 
mentors had finished their cruel work, I was 
left to myself, and the door of my dungeon 
/secured. I fancied I heard the groans of the 
poor man, who, like me, had fallen in the 
snare, and was writhing under the torments 
I hesitated not in being accessary to. In 
the morning my prison door was opened, 
and in came the treacherous barber, whom I 
began bitterly to reproach. 

*** All men are fools,” said he, * though 
they think themselves vastly clever; but you 
are the greatest fool I ever met with. What 
induced you to strike the prince /” 

‘“The prince!” cried 1; “how could I 
know it was him?” 

‘** Whether you knew it or not,” said the 
barber ; ‘‘ it was madness to use your fist when 
surrounded by so many men, and you have 
suffered for your folly. Blame not me,” said 
the barber,” I was employed by the prince 
long ere you applied to me.” 

*** But then,” said I, ‘why not have in- 
formed me of this?” 

‘“ Because, fool that thou art, he himself 
received your poetry, and commanded me to 
act as I have done.” 

‘* TTeavens!”’ said I, ‘was it not you 
yourself to whom I gave my verses?” 

‘**No, truly! it was the prince diszuised 
as me. But with your wisdom one wou!d 
have imagined you would have been moie 
cautious than to act as you did. I am sorry 
you have been bastinadoed, as I had begged 
no violence might be practised on you; and 
it was agreed that a ride upon the ass, with 
your still more foolish rival, whom you were 
so ready to punish, would be a sufficient 
warning for you in future.” 

‘«* Who, then, is to be my companion in 
disgrace ?”” I inquired. 

“ You willsee. Ilere comes the eunuch, 
and your steed is ready; and the lady stand- 
ing at her window to see three asses toge- 
ther.” 

‘Here the fellow grinned, and turued on 
one side to admit the eunuc!, who raised me 
up in his arms, my feet bleeding and la- 
cerated. Arrived in the court-yard, what was 
my surprise at beholding, mounted on an 
ass, with his face towards the tail, my mas- 
‘ter, Gazub. His arms, like mine, were tied 
‘behind him, and his feet, which had not sul- 
fered, fastened under the animal's belly. 1 
saw the surprise with which he beheld me 
| about to become his companion, and never 
before did two poets look so foolish. Around 
‘the neck of Gazub were suspended my verses, 
pasted on a long slip of wood, and the ori- 
| ginal was quickly affixed to my neck ; and 
in order to distress us the more, I was placed 
with my face almost touching my compan!- 
on’s: and thus were we led from the court- 
‘yard of the building, the lady above us 
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laughing immoderately, and singing a few 
lines of my poetry :— 
«say, lovely Houri!” &c. 

‘A crowd was soon collected in the streets, 
although the hour was early; and amidst the 
hootings and hissings of the mob, we ar- 
rived at the poet’s house. 

‘The barber, who actcd as surgeon, at- 
tended me and bound up my wounded feet, 
and dressed the sores on the hump-back of 
my master. 

‘Tn the name of mercy!’’ said I, ‘‘ cure 
my wounds.” . . 

«J will,” replied the barber, “if I can ; 
but one of your feet is indeed in a bad state, 
and I fear you will lose the use of it for ever.” 

‘This was a melancholy piece of intelli- 
gence, which I with difficulty resigned my- 
self to. 

¢« Pray,” inquired I, ‘what is the mean- 


ing of my verses being all got together in the | 


haunted house? and who, in the name of 
wonder, is the she-devil that inhabits it?” 
‘«Tisten,” said the barber; “ the lady is 


in truth the daughter of a merchant, and the | 


prince, having accidentally beheld her, de- 
termined to secure her as his mistress. He 
applied to Gazub for some amatory verses, 
by way of an introduction, and being a 
prince, and not a poet, was admitted pri- 
vately, disguised as myself, having previously 
largely bribed the eunuch who guards the 
lady. As he was one evening sitting with his 
beloved, the eunuch entered, bringing a pa- 
per, which, he said, had been given him by 
the poet over the way,—by Gazub himself. 
The prince begged, for amusement sake, the 
contents might be read aloud; when what 
was her astonishment and diversion, on pe- 
rusing the very first line,— 
‘Say, lovely Houri! &c. 

the very counterpart of the prince’s own 
verses, through which he had obtained ad- 
mission into the mansion. The prince con- 
fessed he had employed a poet, as he was 
unable to set forth his passion, or describe 
the beauty as forcibly as such beauty deserv- 
ed. The lady laughed aloud, so diverted 
was she at the assurance of the poet, espe- 
cially when she was informed what a de- 
formed, misshapen animal he was. The 
prince and the lady, at that time, determined 
to play Gazub a trick, and punish kim for 
his assurance ;..but, not then being able to hit 
upon a scheme, postponed all plans until they 
should meet again. A few nights after this 
laughable occurrence, the prince, disguised, 
as he invariably was when he visited his mis- 
tress, was stopped by yourself, who desired 
him to present the lady of the haunted house 
with a folded letter. He nodded assent, and 
you, ass as you were, imagined you had se- 
cured a friend, through whom you might 
succeed. Qn reaching his mistress, he pro- 
duced the paper, saying, ‘ More verses for 
the lovely Houri!’ She, to convince him no 
correspondence was carrying on with her con- 
sent, opened the billet, and casting her eye 
over the first line, burst out into an immode- 
rate fit of laughter, for, sure enough, ‘ Say, 
lovely Houri!’ &c. once more met her eve, 

**« By Allah ! this is too ridiculous,’ said 


the prince, when le comprehended the cause 
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of the lady's mirth; ‘ we must hit on some | tion of Rome from the institution of the tri- 


plot, by which these two impudent poets may 
be punished for their presumption. 

‘* Nothing, however, could be arranged 
without a consultation with me: the prince, 
therefore, on quitting his mistress, came di- 
rectly to my house, where he, as usual, threw 
off his disguise. He mentioned the circum- 
stances which had occurred, commanding 
me, should the poet, that is yourself, (for, 


from his description, I guessed it was my sa- | 


gacious magician,) came to inquire into the 
result of his experiment, by no means to un- 
deceive him, but flatter him with hopes of 
success; and induce him to consent to the 
chastisement of Gazub, that one poet might 


belabour another, and that the lady and him- | 


self might be gratified with seeing you un- 
dergo the torments you would be so ready to 
award your rival. At the same time, he de- 
sired me, should you possess soul enough to 
be above taking so mean an advantage of 
your rival, to report the same to him, when 
another plan should be conceived. As, how- 
ever, you so readily consented to the pro- 
posed cruel treatment of Gazub, the prince 
determined to have no mercy on yourself, 
and arranged you should be well bastina- 
doed; whilst Gazub should only have the 
cane applied to his deformed shoulders. 

«*¢ When the time approached, however, I 


succeeded in turning the prince from his de- | 


termination of the bastinado, saying, that the 
disgrace of being mounted on an ass, with 
your verses suspended from your neck, 
would be sufficient punishment. Your own 
imprudence and rash conduct, however, in 
striking the prince, has drawn upon you his 
anger and severe displeasure, the effects of 
which you will feel as long as you live.” 

‘The barber here finished his narration 
and elucidation of the strange events which 
took place during the week. I could only 
blame my own imprudence and excessive 
vanity, which has through life been my ruin. 

‘Gazub visited me, and his first words 
were, ** Confound your verses!” 

** And confound your folly!” replied I ; 
“to suppose you could succeed with the 
lady by sending her them. It serves you 
right, for stealing my compositions, and at- 
tempting to pass them off as your own.” To 
this Gazub had nothing to say, and it was 
fortunate for me he was unacquainted with 
the readiness I had expressed to aid in his 
chastisement, or he would not have allowed 
me to remain another moment under his 
roof.’ 

No detached passage can convey any ade- 
quate idea of the peculiar merits of these vo- 
lumes; we therefore advise our readers to 
peruse them, and decide for themselves. 





THE ROMAN HISTORY. 

‘Concluded from p. 217.) 
Tue contents of the second volume are as 
follow. After a short introduction, in which 
we find some acute and judicious remarks on 
the origin of Grecian history considered as a 
developement of epic poetry, on Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Livy, and on the conse- 
quences of the Agrarian law of Cassius, the 
author proceeds to treat on—‘The constitu- 


| bunate; internal history from Cassius to the 

decemvirate; wars with the Veiertes, Volsii, 
| and A.qui; the census; first decemviri and 
| the twelve tables; second decemvirate; res- 
| toration and establishment of popular liberty; 
| internal history, until the Veientian war; the 


| wars until the breaking out of the last Veien- 


tian; Gallic war; the Celts, and their mi- 
gration into Italy; capture of Rome in the 
Gallic war; Rome after the departare of the 
Gauls; wars between the rebuilding of the 
| city and the revolution of 389; internal his- 
‘tory, until the year 378; the Licinian roga~- 
tions; Agrarian law ; the new curule offices 
of the year 389; internal history, until the 
complete establishment of the Plebeian con- 
sulate ; the uncial rate of interest; internal 
history, continued; military history, from 
389 to 411; Rome in alliance with Latium; 





the first Samnite war; the Latin war; the laws 
of the dictator, Q. Publilius; an appendix, 
containing additions to Vol. I, and an ela- 
borate paper on the Roman Agrimensores.’ 
Nothing bas perplexed historians more, or 


yielded them less satisfaction, than the ori- 


gin and early history of the people whose 


' deeds they have undertaken to narrate. The 


following ‘ conjectures respecting Rome be- 


‘tore Tullus’ relate to these obscure points, 


_and appear to be deserving at least of atten- 
tive consideration. 

‘I do not assert that historical light breaks 

forth with Tullius Hostilius, but that previous 
to his time there is absolutely nothing histo- 
rical extant, and here the morning begins to 
dawn.’ 
_ The foundation of Rome, or to what peo- 
ple the eternal city originally belonged, are 
precisely the matters of which we know no- 
thing. Nor is it less appropriate to the eter- 
nity of Rome, that her roots should have 
been lost in infinity, than the fables of the 
poets respecting the nurture and apotheosis 
of Romulus are accordant with the majesty 
of the city. Either a god or nobody was 
the founder of Rome. 

Much of the story concerning Tullus has 
been transferred to Romulus,—as also much 
from the genuine history to this mythic; for 
instance, his death and the wars with Fidenx 
and Veii; but we cannot say that Tullus was 
the founder of Rome, and was called Romu- 
lus in mythology ; because in his reign Rome 
was already an old and powerful city. The 
union with Alba is assuredly not a fable 
without any basis of historical truth. 

Every thing at Rome indicates an Etrus- 
can origin. The whole of the original con- 
stitution was Etruscan, established by the sa- 
cred books of the nation. The number of 
three, ten, and twelve, which predominated 
in their systems of division, are perceptible 
in all the early institutions of Rome. Iteven 
appears in the traditions respecting the num- 
ber of the old city gates, which, according to 
the Etruscan rule, were three. To begin 
with the worship in the capital—the whole 
religious system was Etruscan. The Etrus- 
can Lucumo, who obtained the name Tar- 
quinius, would not have been so favourably 
received by the Patricians, in ‘a city purely 





Latin. The Etruscans, in fact, lived at that 
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time on the left bank of the Tiber, opposite 
Latium. Fidena was Tuscan, and that Tus- 


culum was so, is most probable from its | 


name. The pure Latinity of Gabii is very 
doubtful. But about the time which is stated 
as the foundation of Rome, (as well as in- 
deed long afterwards,) the Sabines were in 


progressive movement along the river; it 


has been already observed, that in the centre 
of modern Latium, Sabine places are men- 
tioned. The city of Tatius was a Sabine set- 
tlement of this kind, on the Capitoline and 
Quirinal Hills, close upon Etruscan Rome. 
Rome was thus a double city, like the Greek 
and Spanish Emporie, and some cities 
of modern Europe. But before the time 
of Tullius, this twofold state had already be- 
come a single republic. Many traces of 
these Sabines are discernible in the old reli- 
gion of the country, as a temple in which the 
Sabine deities were honoured; these were 
referred to Tatius, as every thing of ancient 
Etruscan was to Romulus. All this is ante- 
cedent to history; it is not Latin, it is older 
than the Latin character of Rome. The lat- 
ter was derived first from Tullus, through the 
union with Alba in his reign, and through 
the forcible incorporation of so many Latins 
under his successors, so that the earlier inha- 
bitants were absolutely blended with them 
into Latins Their language became wholly 
unintelligible to later ages, like the songs of 
the Salii and Arvales; and this accounts for 
the destruction of all historical notices of those 
times.” In a note, he adds, ‘It may be call- 
eda bold hypothesis, but it seems to me that 
many things indicate Cwse as the parent city 
of Rome.’ His reasons are then stated; 
but we cannot transcribe them. Again, he 
observes, ‘ According to letters from Rome, 
it appears that, in clearing away the ruins of 
Colosseum, below the former pavement 
which they had dug, they discovered remains 
of a Cyclopean wall. Unfortunately, their 
direction has not been stated: it will proba- 
bly appear that they belong to Roma Qua- 
drata. It is rather singular that they should 
have carried it through this deep valley. This 
mode of building vouches for an age of the 
city far beyond our chronology, and for a 
nation of early inhabitants which had utterly 
disappeared.’ 

We had intended to enrich our pages with 
more copious extracts from various parts of 
these interesting volumes, but the difficulty 
of detaching those passages from their con- 
nection, without impairing their value, in- 
duced us to pause; and further considera- 
tion has determined us to relinquish the pur- 
pose altogether; hoping, as we do, that al- 
though we differ from some of our author’s 
views and conclusions, all our readers to 
whom critical acumen, patient research, 
comprehensive views, impartial judgment, 
and an independent spirit, are valuable con- 
siderations in an author, will procure Nie- 
buhr’s work, and read it for themselves; we 
being convinced that it will amply repay 
the careful examination of every historical 
student, especially of those who desire to 
unite philosophical inquiry with antiquarian 
investigation. 


Flagellum Parliamentarium : being Sarcasttc 
Notices of nearly Two Hundred Members 
of the First Parliament after the Restora- 
tion. A. D. 1661, to A. D.1678. Froma 
Contemporary MS. in the British Museum. 
12mo. pp. 36 London, 1827. Nichols. 

Tue preface to these sarcastic notices is so 

explanatory of their nature, that we cannot 

do better tan quote one or two of the more 
important observations :— 

‘In this tract, one hundred and seventy- 
eight members of the Parliament, summoned 
immediately after the Restoration, and which 
existed from 1661 to 1678, are named; ac- 
companied by observations, illustrative of 
their respective characters, or explanatory of 
the motives which induced them to become 
the mere instruments of the crown in the 
exercise of their senatorial duties. These 
notices bear undoubted evidence of the saga- 
city and extensive information of their author, 
and are remarkable for their laconic, but cut- 
ting severity. To what degree they may be 
deemed worthy of credit, it is impossible to 
decide, for the imputed crimes are of that 
secret and personal nature, as to render it 
unlikely that proof of their having occurred 
can now be adduced; whilst many of the 
parties, however mischievous in their day, 
were far too insignificant to have received 
the attention of historians. The manners of 
the period, however, afford strong grounds 
for believing in the total absence of moral 
worth with which so many of these indivi- 
duals are charged ; and it must be confessed 
that the idea generally entertained of the 
most eminent among them is strictly con- 
sistent with what is said of them in these 
Sheets. Another material circumstance in 
support of the veracity of the statements, is 
the correctness of the account of the situa- 
tions held by the different persons mentioned, 
while it is certain that the whole of them sat 
in Parliament between the years 1661 and 
1672. Still, however, it is not in the slight- 
est degree contended that all which is stated, 
is to be implicitly relied upon. Much must 
undoubtedly be allowed for the animus with 
which the portraits were sketched; but, 
though they were probably caricatures, it is 
to be remembered that caricatures are often 
faithful likenesses.’ 

The editor does not hazard a conjecture as 
to the author of this bitter catalogue; but 
relative to the period at which it was drawn 
up, we have the following circumstantial 
evidence :— 

‘From the notice of the motion respecting 
hearth-money, the bill for which passed in 
March, 1662; and of the grant of two mil- 
lions and a half, which evidently referred to 


‘the supplies voted towards the prosecution of 


the Dutch war in November, 1664, it is cer- 
tain that it must have been composed after 
those years. Two other facts even prove 
that it was compiled between the 23rd of 
May, 1671 and the 22nd of April, 1672: for 
on the former day, Sir Edward Turner, who 
is said to be ** now made lord chief baron,” 
was appointed to that situation ; and on the 
latter, Sir Thomas Clifford, who ~~ was 





not a peer when this writer speaks of him, 
iwas created Baron Clifford, of Chudleigh.’ 








—! 


The notices are brief, and very little in the 
way of extract will enable our readers to 
judge of the quality of the work :-— 

* Sir Richard Temple.— Under the lash for 
his state model of government, which the 
king got from him. 

‘Sir Jonathan Trelawny —A private for- 
sworne cheate in the Prize Office, with the 
profit of which he bought the place of the 
comptroller to the Duke of York; of the 
king’s privy chamber. 

‘Sr Richard Edgcomb.—Cullyed to marry 
the Halcyon bulk breaking Sandwich’s 
daughter. 

‘The favourite reproachful expressions are 
“court cully,” and that the parties had 
received ‘“‘ snip.” A cully is thus de- 
scribed: ‘A man deceived or imposed 
upon, as by sharpers, or a strumpet;” and 
the verb “‘ to cully” is explained, * to be- 
fool; to cheat; to trick; to deceive; to 
impose upon.” ‘ Snip” means “a share; 
a snack.” 

‘ Anthony Ashley.—Son to the lord that looks 
on both sides and one wry, who is the 
great bribe-taker, and has got and cheated 
£150,000. 

‘Sir Philip Warwick.—A poor parson’s son ; 
then a singing boy at Westminster; after- 
wards secretary to the Treasury, where he 
got £5,000; now clerk of the Signet. 

‘ Sir George Downing.— Formerly Okey's 
little chaplain; a great promoter of the 
Dutch war; a teller in the Exchequer ; 
of the Council of Trade, and secretary to 
the treasurers. He keeps six w—-s in 
pay, and yet has got £40,000. 

‘ Sir William Bassett.—Exceeding much in 
debt, and has engaged to vote as his father 
Seymour would have him. 

‘ John Bence.—A crony of Lord St. John. 
A farmer of customs. 

‘Charles Lord Buckhurst.—-Who with a good 
will parted with his play wench, and in 
gratitude is made one of the bedchamber: 
has the ground of the wardrobe given him, 
and £6,000 at three several times. 

‘ Sir Stephen For —Once a link boy ; then 
a singing boy at Salisbury; then a serving 
man; and permitting his wife to be com- 
mon beyond sea, at the ltestoration was 
made paymaster to the Guards, where he 
has cheated £100,000; and is one of the 
Green Cloth. 

‘ Edward Seymour.—The ductiess’s convert, 
who by agreement lost £1,500 at cards to 
him, and promised if he would vote for 
taxes for her, he should be a rich man; 
has had several sum given him. 

‘ Sir Charles Sidley.—Promised the king 
to be absent.’ From this remark, the editor 
concludes that the list which has furnished 
us with these brilliant samples, was of such 
members as would support the court against 
a measure about to be brought forward ini- 
mical to his wishes: a supposition which ap- 
pears to us to have probability on its side. 
As a whole, we consider this little affair 
more curious than valuable, though it is pos- 
sible that it may occasionally serve to iltus- 
trate the biographical histories of the period 
to which it belongs. 
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‘Think on me night and morning.’ 


Gan I forget thee! when the dewy earth 

Laughs out with joy beneath Aurora’s eye, 

When the glad zephyrs sing to morning’s birth, 

And the huge forests wave, in ecstacy, 

Their giant branches ; when the azure sky 

Pours floods of living splendour; when the sea 

Shouts forth his matin bymn of praise on high ; 

When the young flow’ret opens to the bee,— 
There will thine image come | all will be full of thee! 


Or when at eve, in cloudy grandeur dying, 

The last broad sunbeam sheds its golden light ; 

When pale-eyed spirits, on starry pinions flying, 

Draw o’er the earth, the deep blue veil of night ; 

When heaven smiles in liquid splendour bright, 

And the sad moon stands trembling on the hill, 

In paleness watching for her lover’s flight, 

Then will bright thoughts of thee my bosom fill,— 

Thy name will fill the breeze and whisper from the 

rill! 

Thou art my only hope! OhI have seen 

All the bright visions of my boyhood fade ; 

The budding wreath of life no more is green, 

And my heart’s darkened by the dull cold shade 

Of error’s sunless clouds! Oh I have made 

My life one wild of deep and sad distress, 

Through which no ray of happiness has played, 

Save loving thee! that in this wilderness 

Could dry up all my tears, and cheer, and heal, and 

bless ! e 


BOTANIC GARDEN, ST. PETERSBURG. 
A single century has sufficed to raise Russia 
in the scale of civilization to a degree that, if 
it continue to advance, it will soon be able to 
compete with the rest of Europe; and even 
granting that mucl) still remains to be done, 
ere a truly refined taste can be formed, it 
possesses all the energies of youth. The go- 
vernment, too, encourages the liberal arts 
with a zeal truly admirable. Among those 
institutions which have for their objects the 
promotion of science, few are more deserving 
notice than the Imperial Botanic Garden at 
St. Petersburg, which, although it has existed 
little more than four years, may already be 
reckoned one of the finest in Europe. In 
fact, its conservatories must be allowed to 
surpass every thing of the kind in any other 
country. These colossal buildings, arranged 
in three parallel lines, and forming altogether 
thirty separate divisions, exhibit all the 
choicest specimens of the vegetable world. 
These vast halls are appropriated to the pro- 
ductions of different climates: in one are 
seen the plants of China; in another, those 
of Japan, &e. In one place, the astonished 
spectator finds himself within a grove of lofty 
palm-trees, rearing their heads beneath the 





roof; there he beholds the celebrated chuu- | 


palmier, whose young leaves are esteemed 
not only a nutritious but a dainty article of 
food. In another division he finds the pro- 
ductions of Mexico, among which is the 
agare, that sheds from its stem a liquor re- 
sembling wine. The rapid-growing banian- 
tree, which, in the course of ten months, in- 
creases eighteen or twenty-feet, the sugar- 
Cane, various species of bamboos, the fig- 
banian, all alternately attract his curiosity. 
Farther on, the various plants and trees of 
Africa astonish him, both by their number 
and diversity ; and turning from these, he 
discovers fresh wonders in the productions 
of New Holland and Australia. The cocoa- 
hut and bread-trees, that supply the island- 
pe - the Pacific Ocean with their un- 

ed-ior banquets, are here seen growing 


| out as a systematic botanic nursery, contain- 








should be a copy of an edifice appropriated 
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in all their native vigour. In ~'ort, each | 
quarter of the globe has been ransacked for its 
stores,and put undercontribution, so that this 
institution affords one of the most delightful 
exhibitions of the wonders of nature and the | 
beneficence of Providence, that it is pos- 
sible to contemplate. It is at once the tri- 
umph of nature and of art. To the south of 
the conservatories is a piece of ground laid 


ing several thousand plants; and beyond this 
another spot appropriated to those included 
in the Flora Russica. To the east, a canal 
has been formed, intended for rearing aquatic 
vegetables; adjoining to which is a plantation 
of various fruit-bearing trees, and another of 
wild trees and shrubs peculiarly adapted to 
the climate of St. Petersburg. Still more 
to the eastward will be formed parterres of 
medicinal plants, and such as are employed 
for domestic purposes. Near the plantation 
of fruit trees is a small conservatory, be- 
hind which is an elliptical hall, used for 
= botanical lectures. Considering 

ow much has already been accomplished 
within so very short a time, it is hardly pre- 
suming too much to anticipate that, when 
completed, this institution will surpass every 
other of the kind; that it will rival the bo. 
tanic garden at Berlin, in the number of its 
specimens; the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
in utility ; and that of Calcutta, in vegeta- 
bles, luxury, and pomp. 





SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF DR. KITCHINER. 


Mourn, muse, the loss of many men in one ! 
He whom Astronomy, Gastronomy, and Tune 
Owned for their own,—his divers doings done,— 
No longer breathes ‘beneath the visiting moon.’ 
Yet though to dust thou’rt gone, thy works not soon 
Rare Kitchiner! shall sort with dusty books. 
In savoury arts we hail thy chief rich boon; 
Men were but men, till thou didst make them cooks! 
Thou taught’st us how to live well—ah, too well !— 
Thine attic salt with kitchen sa/t oft came, 
Rule with example, brain and tongue to tickle. 
Long then in longing hearts thy worth shall dwell ; 
Thy sway shall long endure, and thy good fame 
‘ Live in consommé, and look green in pickle.’ 
G.D. 





GUARDS’ CLUB-HOUSE, &c., ST. JAMES'S 
STREET. 
Ir should seem that we are now endeavour- 
ing, as fast as possible, to redeem the archi- 
tectural character of our metropolis. Among 
the numerous buildings that rise up, day after 
day, there are few that do not, either more 
or less, aim at embellishment and display ; 
and although it must be confessed that we 
meet with many insignificant and abortive 
attempts, still we hail them, upon the 
whole, not only as preferable to the insi- 
pidity and monotony which has_ hitherto 
prevailed, but as indicative of something 
like public feeling for architecture; and 
as favourable omens for the future. The 
two structures in St. James’s Street, which 
we are now about to notice, are not the least 
remarkable either for their splendour or the 
rapidity with which they have risen from the 
ground. Some of the daily papers asserted 
that the facade of Crockford’s establishment 
was borrowed from Whitehall Chapel, and 
affected to be greatly scandalized that it 





to so different a purpose, but afterwards 
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stated that the architect had attempted to 
clear himself from the imputation of profane- 
ness, by observing that Whitehall was origin- 
ally intended for a banquetting-house. This 
must be altogether a piece of newspaper hum- 
bug and niaiserie, for the building in question 
no more resembles Whitehall than it does 
the Mansion House. In the first place, it 
has a very lofty rusticated basement, with 
five arcades, containing the entrance and 
windows; then, instead of having two or- 
ders, it has only one, viz. Corinthian, con- 
sisting of six three-quarter columns with 
fluted shafts, and an unbroken entablature. 
The windows again are very lofty, and reach 
quite down to the floor, without any balus- 
trades. In fact, the only point of resem- 
blance that can be fancied, is that in both 
buildings the pediments of the windows are 
alternately curved and angular! Although 
of no very great extent, it has something no- 
ble,—and did it not sound too much like a 
pun, we should say imposing, in its aspect. 
Without having any pretensions to originality 
or novelty of design, it exhibits, upon the 
whole, correct taste, except that the windows 
are not of the best proportions, being far too 
lofty for the width; and that the manner in 
which the consoles are placed, instead of 
serving as supporters to the cornice of the 
windows, has by no means a good effect. 
The Guards’ Club-House, which, like the 
preceding, has a stone front, is also of the 
Corinthian order, yet of very different de- 
sign, having only four lofty pilasters, com- 
prising both the ground and upper floor. In 
the latter there are five windows, of handsome 
design; but those on the ground-floor, which 
are divided into three compartments, and oc- 
cupy the entire space between the pilasters, 
have a very meagre unfinished look ; had the 
divisions been formed by columns, not onl 
would a rieher effect have been produced, 
but that appearance of weakness in the lower 
part of the front, which is now so obvious, 
would have been avoided. One would al- 
most imagine that the architect had hardly 
had time to mature his designs, at least we 
can hardly suppose that, in a building like 
this, where economy does not appear to have 
been very strictly regarded in other respects, 
the mere consideration of expense would 
have been an object. From whatever cause 
it has arisen, this circumstance is much to be 
regretted, as it detracts greatly from the me- 
rit of a design that is, in other respects, par- 
ticularly bold and striking. 








FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs. 
We this week resume our notice of this ex- 
hibition, with observations on a few of the 
pictures which caught our attention on a se- 
cond inspection; and to begin with the vete- 
ran Northcote, who this year presents us with 
three rather large specimens of his talents, 
viz. No. 147, The Princess Bridget Planta- 
genet; 180, a Man with a Hawk on his Fist; 
and 226, A Portrait of a Dominican Friar. 
The first, although unquestionably a fine 
picture, is so decidedly a specimen of that 
cold and stone-like style which this artist 
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too frequently adopts, to be a very great 
favourite of ours. It has, besides, another 
faulty characteristic of his pictures,—the fi- 
gures are much too large for the space in 
which they are introduced, and appear ill 
at ease, us if they were obliged to assume 
the attitude in which they are placed by the 
want of room. 








ment,—no trickery of art for the seduction 
of the superficial observer. The man with 


the hawk on his fist is a remarbably fine 
painting; admirably coloured, and full of 


expression and interest. 

121. The Gleaner, by J. Holmes. This 
production contains, perhaps, the materials 
of a good picture, but very little more. An 


On the other hand, it must 
be allowed that there is no meretricious orna- 


artist is sketching a group of gleaners Some 
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Stanfield presents us with two views, well | existed anterior to them, are frequently over- 
calculated to maintain the high reputation | looked in a brief retrospect. Greece is said 
which he already possesses ; viz. 142, Lago to have been scarcely less indebted to the 
d’Orta in the Milanese, and 210, Dieppe , Etrurians than to Egypt for the foundation of 
Castle. The first, in particular, is a most} her intellectual eminence ; and the works of 
beautiful picture. art, which still remain, justify us in assigning 
If J Holmes’s portrait of Lord Byron be | to this people a high rank in the pursuits of 

a good resemblance, we can only say that | civilized life. 
his lordship had a less intellectual counte-| * The Romans were plagiarists in their arts 
nance than we have been led to believe, and | and sciences, as well as in their mythology. 
than any other of his numerous portraits | Their laws were derived from Greece, and 
assign him. their religion was adopted from the same 
source. The works of the kings and of the 
LAWRENCE'S ADDRESS TO THE early ages of the republic were more dis- 
AMERICAN ACADEMY. tinguished for their durable qualities than for 
We continue our extracts from this interest- | any taste displayed in their construction. 
ing work :— The talents of Rome were directed to con- 





‘The arts of design were not cultivated ex- 


quest, the arts of peace were little cultivated, 


urchins behind him are playing with his pa- | clusively for religious purposes, nor even | 
lette and pencils. The child whose cheek | wholly by means of institutions created by | 
another is daubing with colour is naturally | Grecian mythology. Phidias superintended 

and cleverly painted, but the attitude of the | the construction of the Odeon, as well as of 
. artist is excessively awkward, and there is a | the temple of Minerva; and in every part of | 
want of character in the other figures. Athens were to be found theatres and other | 


and foreign commerce, whose influence in li- 
beralizing the feelings of man cannot be too 
highly estimated, was unknown. 

‘Connected with other states only by the 
progress of their victories, and coming in 
contact with Kgypt and Greece after those 


149 and 151. Hudibras assaulted by Si- 





drophel; and Whackum and Sidrophel over- 
come by Hudibras, H. Andrews. Two very 


clever little pictures; Hudibras defends him- | 


self,and makes his exit very characteristically; 
and Sidrophel wields the spit in an equally 
meritorious style. 

160. The Escape of Mary Queen of Scots, 
H. Fradelle. The picture of Mary and her 
Secretary Chatelar obtained for this artist a 
fashionable patronage, which has led him 
into a very serious error—that of mistaking 
his defects for beauties. The beautiful face 
and poetical expression of Mary are de- 
serving of the praise which they received, but 
the figure of Chatelar is far from being equal 
in merit. The right arm is badly drawn ; so 
are the legs; and the attitude of the head is 
rather that of a professional singer than of a 
lover. Fradelle has, besides, a stiffness and 
excessive polish in his style, which is parti- 
cularly unpleasing. His scene from Othello 
is strongly illustrative of the truth of these re- 
marks, which are applicable to the picture 
which he exhibits this year, to a too great 
extent, to suffer it to become a favourite. 
Mr. Fradelle will do well to give some time 
to close study of the more fundamental rules 
of his art. 

230. Jerusalem at the time of the Cruci- 
fixion, T.C. Hofland. This is a well painted 
picture, but unfortunately it does not tell the 
story intended ; the darkness is not the dark- 
ness of a prodigy; the Temple is burning, 
but no idea is afforded of the description 
given by the apostle; indeed there is no- 
thing to distinguish the whole from a com- 
mon thunder storm. Martin is the only liv- 
ing artist capable of doing justice to this sub- 
ject. 

Linton exhibits one large and two small 
pictures. The first (Mont Orgueil Castle, 
with the Valley and Bay of Gronville in the 
Island of Jersey, the French Coast in the 
distance) is a bold and clever picture; the 
style of the two smaller, Hell Gill, Westmore- 


land, and the Stone Wharf, Portland, does | 


not seem to us adapted to the size of the 
pictures. 





of the country, it is difficult to distinguish the | 


ornamental buildings with which Pericles | nations had lost their warlike reputation, the 


embellished the city. The Greeks exhibited 
their paintings and statues in public places, 
and excited to noble actions by works of art, 
which addressed themselves to the senses. 
Such was the taste of the Athenians, that the 
remarks of the lowest classes were not with- 


out their utility to the artist. Apelles deigned | 
to avail himself of the criticism of a shoe- | 


maker in the correction of a picture. As the 
religious rites formed the amusement and 
pastime of the public, and as the fables of 
the gods were derived from the early history 


from what is to be attributed to other 


' sources, 


! ~~ 

| encouragement which mythology afforded, 
' 

} 

' 


‘In considering the efficient causes of 
Grecian excellence, we are not to omit the 


| respect universally shown to artists of genius. 


They were the friends and associates of phi- 
losophers and statesmen ; and history informs 
us that no servile hand was allowed to be en- 
caged in the noble arts. An artist, who 
combines the most varied acquirements, and 
who has a mind to conceive as well as a hand 
to execute, cannot be produced till know- 
ledge of every kind has been long assiduously 
cultivated. To paint a tolerable likeness of 
an individual, or to make a copy of a famous 
master requires but little proficiency in the 
principles of design ; but that expression, by 
which the original is known from the copy, 
with little less certainty than the living man 
is distinguished from the painting or statue, 
—that “ which animates the canvass and vi- 





| vifies the marble” can only be imparted by 
| one who unites a lively imagination with a 
| cultivated intellect. I have dilated on the 
state of the fine arts among the Greeks, as it 
is still by their productions that we deter- 
/mine the merit of modern works. The 
| Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon and the Niobe 
| preserve that rank in statuary, which has 
_ been accorded, in later ages, to the paintings 
| of the era of modern Italian glory. 

‘The conquests of the Romans fill so 
large a portion of ancient history, that the 
| peaceable virtues of the states of Italy, which 





Romans regarded the cultivation of the arts 
| as incompatible with the pursuits, which wit) 
| them conducted to the highest destinies. The 

anecdote related of the Consul Mummius 

does not inaptly illustrate the state of the fine 
| arts, among the conquerors of the world, so 
late as the middle of the second century be- 
fore the Christian era. Having sent from 
Greece a picture of Bacchus, which was es- 
teemed as one of the public monuments of 

Corinth, the Roman general considered him- 
self secure of his trophy, by requiring the 
carrier to whoin it was confided to ‘ paint 
one equally good,” if the original should be 
lost or injured in the transportation. 

‘Rome was always tributary to her con- 
quered province for works of art as well as 
for instruction in philosophy. In the days 
of Cicero and his contemporaries, the schools 
of Greece were frequented by the patrician 
youth, who desired to be initiated in the li- 
beral arts and sciences. The remains of an- 
cient taste and skill with which Italy abounds, 
are, in general, the works of Greek artists. 
Here, as on many other occasions, we are 
reminded of the intimate connection between 
the progress of the fine arts and of elegant 
learning. The literary productions of Rome 
were few, when compared with the number- 
less volumes which emanated from Greece ; 
but it is to the last years of the common- 
wealth and to the reign of Augustus, that we 
are to refer the classic authors of the Latin 
tongue The erection of the Pantheon, the 
most perfect specimen of ancient architecture 
that Italy affords, is traced to the same pe- 
riod. 

‘The latter emperors had recourse to the 
works commemorative of their predecessors 
glory to supply materials for their own tr- 
umphal arches. The victories of Trajan, 
misplaced as they are in a monument erected 
to the first Christian emperor, by their con- 
trast with the productions of Constantine s 
reign, emphatically show that the decline of 
classical taste had even then commenced. 
The removal of the seat of government to 
Byzantium was attended with political results 
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fatal to Italy. The elegant arts suffered not 
only by the withdrawing of patronage, but 
even Rome was despoiled of its most valued 
riches, to supply embellishments for the new 
capital. . 

‘ The works of the Greek empire partook 
of the character of the people, and a licen- 
tious taste prevailed instead of the simplicity 
of the pure Attic. But though degraded by 
indolent luxury and effeminacy, the fine arts 
were cultivated at Constantinople till Ma- 
hommed the Second, about the time of their 
revival in Italy, made himself master of that 
capital. The Turks despised learning, but 
the tenets of their religion led to the entire 
rejection of painting and statuary.’ 





———— 


VARIETIES. 


ee 


UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 
OXFORD. 


April 3 —Mr. C. H. Bayley was admitted a 
founder's kin of New College. 

April 5.—The Rev. W. Thompson, M A., of 
Queen’s College, was elected a fellow of that 
society on the old foundation: and Mr. W. 
Carpenter Rowe, B.A., of Baliol College, was 
elected a fellow on Mr. Michael’s foundation. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

April 6.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— Masters of Arts.—W. Collet, Cath 
Hall; C. H. Relsford, Jesus College; J. Hogg, 
St. Peter’s College. 

M.A inceptors —J. W. Berry, St. Peter's 
College; W.H. Turner, Pembroke College; 
H. Arlett, fellow of Pembroke College ; G. G. 
Carrighan, St. John’s College; LE. R. Benyon, 
St. John’s College; J. A. Jeremie, fellow of 
Trinity College; F. P. Hoole, Trinity Col- 
lege; S. Tenant, Trinity College; F. Mal- 
kin, fellow of Trinity College; F. Martin, 
fellow of Trinity College; E. Baines, fel- 
low of Christ’s College; R W. Sutton, Ciare 
Hall; J. Bowstead, fellow of Corpus Christi 
College; W. Crawley, fellow of Madalene 
College; T. W. Gage, Magdalen College ; J. 
Crosland, fellow of Magdalen College; J. B. 
Watson, Emanuel College ; H. Fearon, fellow 
of Emanuel College. 

Bachelors af Arts—R. H. Kinchant, St. 
Jolin’s College. 

Rev. J W. Niblock, D.D., of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, was admitted ad eundum 

J. Hymers, W. Metcalf, B.A, and S. H. 
Marsden, B.A, of St. John’s College, were 
elected foundation fellows of that society. 

The election to the university scholarships, on 
Dr. Bell's foundation has been determined.— 
1, Ewbank, Christ College; 2. Tate, Trinity 
College 

The Rev. J. H. Simpson, B A, of Pembroke 
College, has been elected, by diploma, Hon. 
Member of the Royal Jennerian Society. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
The Rev. J. W. Phillips to the the rectory 





of Landinabs. Patron, K. Hoskins, Esq., of | 
Strickstaining | 

The Rev. P. Gale, perp. curate of St. | 
James’s, Taunton, to be a surrogate for grant- | 


ing marriage licenses, &c. 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





EPIGRAM 
On an American Beauty. 
PEG here and there displays a tooth, 
And cracking nuts, exclaims, forsooth, 

‘ Thank God, I’ve decent peckers /” 
Yes, and by gums! if those should break, 
Thy pretty nose and chin will make 

Another pair of crackers. H J. 


A Clock to be moved by Water.—M. Math- 
rin has given an account of a clock moved by 
water, the invention of M. Blanc, of Gren- 
oble. This piece of mechanism is so consti- 
tuted as to be able to perform its motions 
without being wound up, as those which go 
by weights and springs. The conclusions of 
the report are that the constancy and zeal 
with which the inventor, an old man of near 
eighty years of age, has devoted his time and 
feeble resources to complete this piece of me- 
chanism, which is likely to prove so useful, 
deserve the encouragement of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

The author of French Genders Taught in 
Six Tables has a little work in the press upon 
French verbs arranged on a new plan. 

The French theatre, which is closed for 
this week, will re-open, we are told, on Mon- 
day, the 16th; and Wednesday, the 18th, 
is fixed for the benefit of M. and Madame 
Daudel, on which evening will be represent- 
ed, Le Jeune Mari, a new comedy, in three 
acts. 

Mr. N. T. Carrington, the author of the 
beautiful poem, Dartmoor, is about to pub- 
lish a volume, entitled Lays and Legends of 
Devon. From the very great talent of this 
gentleman, and the fertile ground he has 
taken, we are led to anticipate a volume of 
no ordinary interest and power. 

An Infant Monster.—There was born in 
February, in the Rue Charonne, at Paris, a 
female child, with two faces; it lived only a 
quarter of an hour, its mother not having 
gone her time, having previously received an 
injury. A similar instance occurred some 


years since in Spain, when the child lived for | 


some months: it sucked alternately with one 
mouth and then the other. 

Mr. Cole has issued proposals for publish- 
ing, by subscription, the last and most ma- 
tured production of the eiinent and immor- 
tal Martin Luther, being the labour of ten 
years—we mean his Commentary on the 
Book of Genesis. It will extend to six vo- 


_lumes, octavo. 


La Perouse.—An American captain has 
declared that he had seen, in the hands of 
one of the inhabitants of an island between 
New Caledonia and Louisiana, a cross of St. 
Louis, and medals, which appeared to him to 
have been a part of La Perouse’s shipwreck. 
This discovery has been communicated to 
Dumont d’Urville, commander of his Majes- 








ty’s corvette Astrolabe, who left Toulon on | 


the 25th of April, 1826, on a voyage of dis- 


covery, being instructed to make every pos- | 


| sible endeavour to discover, and restore to 


A young lady, of the name of Brown, is 
about to publish a volume of poems, the chief 
of which is called Mont The title- 
page of the work describes the author as only 
fifteen years of age. 

A History of the council of Trent, held 
A. D. 1545—1564, is preparing for publica- 
tion. It will be comprised in one volame 
octavo, and will contain a number of highly 
interesting and curious facts in the ecclesias- 
tical history and biography of that period, 
selected from the rival publications of Father 
Paul and Cardinal Pallavicini, and from 
many other scarce and valuable works. The 
importance attached to the decisions of that 
celebrated assembly, by all writers on the 
Roman Catholic controversy, will render the 
work very interesting and useful, especially 
at the present period. 

The second series of Fairy Legends of the 
South of Ireland, will be published in the 
course of next week. 

Mr, William Carpenter is about to publish 
Part I, of a Natural History of the Bible; 
or, a descriptive acccunt of the zoology, bo- 
tany, and mineralogy of the Holy Scriptures : 
compiled from the most authentic sources, 
British and foreign, and adapted to the use 
of English readers. 

William and Mary Howitt, the authors of 
the Forest Minstrel, have a work in the press, 
entitled The Desolation of Eyam; The Emi- 
grant, a tale of the American woods; and 
other poems. The first and principle poem 
relates the story of a clergyman and his wife, 
who, when the village of Eyam, in Derby- 
shire. was visited by the plague in the seven- 
teenth century, prevailed upon the inhabit- 
ants to draw a boundary, beyond which they 
were not to pass. Although seven eighths of 
them perished, the resolution was adhered to, 
and the plague consequently prevented from 
spreading. The subject is of an interesting 
character, and well suited for poetry; and it 
could not be in better hands. 

Prussian Misery.—lIt is stated, that in the 
four years, 1823, 24, 25, and 26, 59,890 per- 
sons were carried off by extremely sudden 
death in the Prussian empire, 4591 were 
murdered, 4087 committed suicide. There 
were 664 robberies; 11,848 criminals and 
vagabonds were arrested; and there were 
11,683 fires, by which 171 churches and con- 
vents, 4510 dwelling houses in the towns, 
aud 76,029 houses in the country, were re- 
duced to ashes. 

The Rev. J. A. Ross is preparing a trans- 
lation, from the German, of Hirsch’s Geome- 
try, uniform with his translation of Hirsch’s 
Algebra. 

A Johnsonian.—He who can repeat what- 
ever he has read, and assumes magisterial 
airs, rolling a torrent of literature from his 
lips with the greatest ease, silences and stuns 
other learned men in conversation. They 
look little and mere dwarfs by him; they 
cannot hinder his engrossing the whole dis- 


The Rev. I. Shephard, M. A., to the rectory | their country, the unfortanate survivors of | course, nor dare they attempt it; they some- 


of Crux Easton, Huuts. 
ple, Esq., of Bath. 


he Rev, P. Saum4rez, to the living of Great | 
Easton, Essex. 


ment in those latitudes. 


account of the American captain. 


Patron, R. G. Tem- ‘the shipwreck that might be found alive. It _ times suspect he is in the wrong, but have not 
is probable that M. D’Urville is at this mo- | the assurance to contradict him, distrusting 
The latest informa- their own memory, and dreading his, even 


| tion received from him goes to confirm the . —_ which they fancy he mistakes.— 
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Day le wit 1D 33. State of 
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Moath. Pe <2 2z) 4° Weather. 
oa = |S 
April 6 | 59 | 66 | 54 || 29 94) Fine. 
weve 7 | 48/58/5011 30 11 | Fine. 
coe 8 |62/54/ 49 ||... 30| Fine. 
eevee 9 | 52 | 60} 45 | 30 OO; Fine. 
weece 10 | 48157] 42 } 29 §8| Rain. 
dntee” SAS | 5 44 ||... 88} Showers. 
wovee 12 | 48149) 45 ||... 8 Rain. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue translation from Schiller will have, as it de- 
serves, an early insertion. 

We acknowledge the polite attention of H. B.; he 
will perceive his communication has been attended 
to. Want of room only prevents our taking imme- 
diate advantage of the inclosure. 

G.D. will perceive by our last notice to correspond- 
ents that we are not answerable for the inattention he 
mentions. We shall have great pleasure for the future 
in attending to his request. 

We are sorry we have not room for the Stanzas to 








We give H.I. a hearty shake of the hand. We 
wish every correspondent had as much good sense as 
he has, to avoid being a-gry at our not relishing all 
their communications. 

We know of no means of inserting C. L. I. O.’s 
article, but by his hiring our paper for a week or two. 
His performance, we doubt not, would attract public 
attention. What would he pay us? 

The MS. of P. was forwarded according to his 
desire, aud is, we trust, by this time in his possession. 

We are not acquainted with the circumstance men- 
tioned by W., but, had it been otherwise, our resolu- 
tion must have beeu the same, 

—= 

Works sust Pustisnen: Bevan on the Honey 
Bee, 9s.—Clare’s Shepherd’s Calendar, 12mo. 6s.— 
_ Lee's Hebrew Grammar, 16s.—Death’s Doings, two 

wols. Svo. #1. 4s.—Colonel Trench’s Thames Quay 
and other Improvements, 4to. €2. 12s. 6d.—Castle of 
Villeroy, 8s.—Pollock’s Course of Time, a Poem, two 
#ols. foolseap, 12s.—Excursions of a Village Curate, 
8s. 6d.—Petoletti, by H. Bailey, 5s.—Pompeii, and 
other Poems,5s.—Morrison on Public Worship, 4s. 6d. 
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SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to 
the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, Is.—Catalogue, Is. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- 
TER COLOURS WILL OPEN their Twenty- 
third EXHIBITION on MONDAY, the 23rd of the 
present Month, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 
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This day is published, price 4s. in boards, 


N ATTEMPT to ELUCIDATE the 
GRAMMATICAL and CRITICAL CON. 
STRUCTION of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
And to Aceount for, and Explain, various Delicacies 
and Peculiarities incident to Elegant Coinposition. 
Lendon: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Couit, Ludgate Street. 


Just published, 
HE SPEAKING FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR, forming a Gollection of Colloquial Essays, 
particularly adapted to render the speaking of French 
easy to English Persons; in Sixty Lessons. By and 
for J. V. DOUVILLE, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage, No.6, Coventry Street, Haymarket, and 2, 
Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, 1827. 

‘This new Production will be found eminently cal- 
culated for the rapid attainment of the French Lan- 
guage, as the exercises are composed of passages and 
sentences used in ordinary discourse, by whicn plan 
the pupil will insensibly store his mind with phrases 
necessary for conversation.’—A Critical Judge. 








In the Press, 8vo. 
HE AGE REVIEWED. A Satire. 


Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 

In common with the literary public, we have long 
wished for the appearance of a sweeping and effective 
satire. Report says our wishes are about to be ful- 
filled. We hear that The Age Reviewed jis a very | 
powerful and biting production, taking an unpreju- | 
diced but severe review of the moral, political, and 
literary characteristics of the day.—Sunday Times. 


William Carpenter, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. 


— 


Beautifully printed by Moyes, in large 8vo. price 3s. 6d. | 


‘Y LLA, a Tragedy, from the French of | 
‘7 M.JOUY. By H. BRANDRETH, Jun., Author 
of Portland Isle, and other Poems. 

‘ This translation of Sylla, by Jouy, is as faithful as 
itis a spirited performance.’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

_ _ Also, by the same Author, price 5s. 
Field Flowers, a Collection of Poems. 
‘It is, indeed, superior to nineteen out of twenty 








| Parts. 


similar publications, and has some really sweet com- | 


positions.’— Literary Gazette. 
Reife, 13, Cornhill; and T. and G. Underwood, | 
$2, Fleet Street. 
*,* Of Field Flowers 100 copies only were printed. | 





ID" OTIONAL POETRY ; being Select | 
Psalms and Hymns, adapted to assist the worship 
of God on the Lord’s Day, on the principal Fasts and 
Festivals of the Church of England, and at other 
times; taken out of the works of various Authors, 
and arranged in a convenient order. 
JOHN BENSON, M.A. Rector of Norton under 
Ham, Somerset. 

This work is intended particularly for occasonal 
use in a Country Church, where ‘the New Version of 
the Psalms’ is commonly sung, and for more general 
use in Families. / 

Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Pater- 
noster Row. 





CHARITIES OF SOUTHWARK. 
On the Ist of April was published, (continued on the 
First of every Month), Part III. price Is. 


Pp 
CCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARITIES, 


By the Rev, | 


- | A.M. of Reading. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 2s. bound, 





digested from the Reports of the Commissioners | 


on Charitable Foundations ; with Notes and Com- 


ments, by the Editor of the ‘ Cabinet Lawyer.’ 


‘This work is. unquestionably, of great importance, 


and we can with great confidence recommead it to 
ourreaders. The notes and comments, by the Editor, 
are elucidatory and satisfactory ; and he has executed 
his difficult task with much tact and ability. ’—The 
Star, March 15, 1827. 

‘ The compiler has added some very curious and 


| pertinent notes.’—Times, Dec. 29, 1926. 


Part I. contains an Account of the Chartered Com- 
panies of London, with the Charities of the Mercer's 
and Haberdashers’ Companies. 

Part II. comprises the Charities of the City and 
County of Bristol. 

Part III. comprises the Charities of the Borough of 
Southwark. 

London: printed ior W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Gourt, Ludgate Street. 


Just published, in three vols. 8vo. price #1. 14s. bds. 
ERMONS and PLANS of SERMONS, 


Selected from the unpublished Manuscripts of the 
late Rev. JOSEPH BENSON. 

This work contains TWO HUNDRED and SIXTY 
Sermons and Plans; being the Substance of those 
Discourses, delivered by their Author, during the 
couse of his ministry, with the most beneticial effects. 

The Plans ‘ are highly creditable to the piety and 
talents of the writer, and while they serve as a valua- 





ble aid to the young minister of the Gospel, are suited | 
generally to instruct and to improve, to inform the | 


understanding and to affect the heart.’—Christian 
Observer. 

‘ This, as an elaborate and useful work, is admira- 
bly calculated to assist the divine in the compilation 
of his parochial sermons.—Mr. Benson has proved 
himself to have been a scholar and a man of great 
reflection, as well as of great compass of thought.’— 
Monthly Magazine. 


Published by Cadell, Strand. 


! 
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Recently published, 
BY WIGHTMAN AND CRAMP, 
24, Paternoster Row, London. 


1. A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to 

the STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES 
designed for the Use of English Readers. In Two 
Part I.— Rules for reading the Bible. Part II. 
— Helps towards a right understanding thereof; com- 
prising Introductions to the several Books; a Sum- 


mary of Biblical Antiquities, Geography, Natural 


History, &c. By William Carpenter, Editor of Critica 


_ Biblica, the Scripture Magazine, Calendarium Pales- 
| ting, &c. 


One large vol. Svo. Maps and Piates. 
Price 16s. 

2. A Reply to the Accusations of Piracy 
and Plagiarism exhibited by the Christian Remem. 
brancer, the British Critic, and other Publications 


| (in their Reviews of Carpenter’s Popular Introduction 


to the Study of the Scriptures), in a Letter to the 
Rey. Thomas Hartwell Horne, A.M. By Williem 
Carpenter. Price ls. 

3. Old English Sayings Newly Expounded, 
in prose and verse. By Jefferys Taylor, Author of 
* Harry’s Holiday,’ &c. In one vol. l2mo. Price 4s, 

4. Theology ; or, an Attempt towards a 
Consistent View of the whole Counsel of God. With 
a Preliminary Essay on the Practicability and Impor. 
tance of this Attainment. Ry the Rey. J.H. Hinton, 
Price 43. 





Beautiful Miniature Diamond Edition of Richardsou's 
Poems (being the third edition, with consideratie 
additions, embellished with a fine Portrait and Vig- 
nette Title, price 3s. 6d. in cloth boarding, uniform 
with ‘ Jones’s Diamond Poets.’ 

SY NNETS and other POEMS (chiefly 

written in India). 
By DAVID LESTER KICHARDSON, Esq. 

*,* The limits of an advertisement would not ad. 
mit a twentieth part of the encomiums bestowed on 
these Poems, and the following are merely selected 
for thelr brevity :— 

‘The Soldier’s Dream” would scarcely have been 
unworthy the pen of Byron.’—Monthly Magazine. 

‘ The Sonnet, ** Night and Morniny,” is exquisitely 
heautiful.’— Monthly Review. 

‘This little volume contains the effusions ofa mind 
apparently retined, liberal, and cultivated.’—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

‘A little volume distinguished by considerable bril- 
liancy and pathos.’—Montgomery’s Sheftield Iris. 

Published by Jones and Co., 3, Acton Place, Kings- 
land Road; sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court; Underwood, Fleet Street; and all Book- 
sellers: of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 


JONES’S DIAMOND POETS: 
(The smallest ever printed) 
Forming a miniature portable Library cf the Works 
of the most esteemed British Poets ; beautifully and 
correctly printed at the Glasgow University Press, in 
25 Volumes, with fine Portraits, &c., price #4 ip 
extra cloth boarding; each Author may be had coin 
plete, and detached at less than the most inferior 


Editions. 
THE DIAMOND CLASSICS, 
A Prose Series, uniform with the above; comprising 
the most popular Tales, &c.; likewise, 
JONES’S BRITISH CLASSIC AUTHORS, | 
Printed at the University Press—In octavo ; compris- 
ing an Historical Series, viz., Hume and Smoilett, 


| complete in 2 vols. 29s.; Miller’s Continuation in | 


vol. 10s.; Ferguson’s Rome, do. 8s. 6d.; Gibbon’s 
Rome, 4 vols. 35s.; Gillie’s Greece, 1 vol. 9s. 64. ; 
Robertson’s America, do. 8s. 6d.; Charles the Fifth, 
do. 9s. 6d.; Scotland and India, (in the Press). 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 
Viz., Spectator, 1 vol. 16s.; Tatler and Guardian, 
do. 14s.; Rambler and Idler, do. 93.; Mirror and 
Lounger, do. 7s. 6d. ; Adventurer, do. 5s.; W orld, 
do. 6s. 6d. ; Connoisseur, do. 4s. 6d. ; Observer, do. 
6s.; Knox’s Essays, &c. (in the Press.) 

MODERN POETS, si 

Viz., Burns, by Currie, } vol. 9s. 6d.; Darwin, /®.; 
Kirke White’s Remains, 4s.; Cowper, 3s. 6d.; Pope” 
Works and Homer, 9s.; Pindar, 7s.; Byron’s Don 
Juan and Select Works, 6s. 6d.; Mrs. Robinson, 4s., 
&c.; Shakspeare, } vol. 16s.; British Drama, 2 vols. 
30s.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 6s. 6d.; Jobn- 





son’s complete Works, by Murphy, the 12 volumes In 
| two #1. lls. 6d.; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, } v9". 
10s. 6d. ; offering an immense saving, not on in 
the Works themseives, bat in the expense of binding: 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition iu Monthly 





London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communieations ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) 
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